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Fie. 1.—EMBROIDERED WOOL CANVAS DRESS. 
CUT PATTERN, NO. 3786: JACKET, 25 CENTS; 
OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS. 


EARLY SPRING STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


\ E give herewith designs for early spring toilettes for the 

house and street, for which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Stern Brothers. These pretty gowns may be made up 
of any of the new wool stuffs such as serge, canvas, mohair, diag- 
onals, or cashmere, with trimmings of soutache or embroidery, or 
else entirely plain, with merely contrasting fabrics for the vest, 
collar, or cuffs; they may also be made of India silks or foulards, 


Fic. 2.—BOUCLE WOOL DRESS.—CUT 
PATTERN, NO. 8787: BASQUE AND 


EARLY SPRING STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS EACH. 


and they will serve equally well for models for the cotton dresses 


various features of new gowns are shown, both short and low dra- 
peries being well represented, also the plain and pleated skirts. 
Vests are retained in the soft blouse effects, and also smooth and 
pointed. A new arrangement of revers beside the vest is shown 
on the first figure, while the full pointed plastron on the round 
waist is illustrated on the fourth figure. 





Fig. 1.—This graceful dress for early spring is composed of 


that are made up at the present season for midsummer use. The | 


Fic. 3.—CAMEL’S-HAIR DRESS.—CUT Fie. 4.—FIGURED SILK DRESS.—CUT 
PATTERN, NO. 3788: JACKET, 25 
CENTS; OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS. 


PATTERN, NO. 3789: ROUND WAIST 
AND OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS EACH 


wool canvas in stylish beige shades embroidered with darker 
brown silk. Similar dresses are imported in diagonal wool stuffs, 
and also in cotton mulls and batistes in cream white, blue, or brown 
shades, and in dark wine-color. The round skirt is quite plain, 
showing only the scalloped edge falling on a foot-pleating. The 
sash over-skirt is bordered on one edge and across both ends, and 
is very simply draped. The jacket is in the round shape that is 
fast being revived (as Madame Raymond predicted), and has plain 
revers from the waist line up to the neck beside an embroidered 
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vest, The bonnet is of cream white straw, with 
a high bow of beige ribbon and two short fea- 
ther tips in front that shade from cream to rose- 
color. 

Fig. 2.—This simple toilette is of gray-blue 
bouelé wool, with a blouse vest of soft white 
crépe of mixed silk and wool. The front of the 
skirt is plain, with all fulness held in wide pleats 
behind ; the over-skirt is of very full apron shape, 
and is attached to the belt of the foundation skirt. 
The pointed basque has greater depth on the 
sides than has been worn of late, and is plain 
over the tournure. The blouse vest and dog-col- 
lar are sewed permanently on the right side of 
the lining, and fastened by hooks and loops on 
the left side. The straw capote has blue velvet 
trimming, with a bouquet of Marshal Niel roses. 
This model will be made up in the pretty India 
silks and French foulards, and the various cotton 
goods such as satteen and cambric that now copy 
the designs of summer silks. 

Fig. 3.—This dress is of camel’s-hair, with a 
watered silk vest, collar, and cuffs, and may be 
made in any of the new spring shades of green, 
beige, gray, heliotrope, or blue. The design is 
also excellent for summer silk and cotton gowns, 
either in plain surah or plain satteen, or else 
strewn with small figures. The straw gypsy bon- 
net has a puffed lining of écru silk, with strings 
of the same color; outside is a posy of pink roses 
and maiden-hair ferns. 

Fig. 4.—This dress may be of plain or figured 
veiling, foulard, or cotton satteen, and for either 
fabric the guimpe will be of white mull, and the 
bretelles, collar, and cuffs of dark velvet. Vel- 
vet ribbon may be used for this purpose, also for 
the belt and sash which complete the round waist. 
The skirt has a pleated flounce in front, with 
a long over-skirt that forms an apron and full 
straight back drapery reaching from the belt to 
the foot. Satin-straw round hat, trimmed with 
velvet like that of the dress, pink morning-glories, 
and white ostrich tips. 





“ As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it is written. A capital weekly for our young 
folk.”—Christian Advocate, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuivstraten Weexvy. 

While the first object of this paper is to enter- 
tain its readers, it does not lose sight of the fact 
that its field is the whole range of good literature 
for the young. 
vored to give, in each number, at least one article 
that will be helpful to some, if not all, of its readers, 
either in the line of or supple mentary to their reg- 
ular studies. 

in pursuance of this plan, a series of 


FAMILIAR PAPERS ON GEOLOGY, 
By SOPHIE B. HERRICK, 


Accordingly it has always endea- 


has been begun, and will be continued at intervals 
throughout the year. 

Mas. Hernick’s articles are in the style of her 
series on Botany published in Harper's YounG 
Prop.x, and reprinted in book form under the title 
of “ Chapters from Plant Life.” The second arti- 
cle of the Geology series is printed in the current 
number, with four illustrations. 

Other series of an instructive character are Miss 
Coorer’s articles on Zoology, and Mrs, Litiie’s on 
Music and Musicians, both of which are drawing 
to a close, to be reprinted shortly thereafter in 
book form. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harpgr’s Younc Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 





NOTICE.—Messrs. Harper & Brorners are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing them- 
selves to be agents Sor Harper's Periodicals are 
soliciting subseriptions therefor at unauthorized 
rates, giving receipts in the name of Harrer & 
Brorners. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepre- 
sentations, it is requested that, in purchasing from 
parties assuming to represent Harper & Brorners, 
payment be made by Bank Draft or Post-office 
Money-Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brorners, New York. 
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Our next number will contain a PatreRrx-SHEeT 
SuppLeMent, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ Street 
and Hovusk Dresses; a superb Dousie-pace IL- 
LusTRATION of Dinner and Evenine Torcerres; 





Fancy Costumes; Ladies’ Knitted Capes ; Gen- 


tlemen’s Je rseys ; Children’s Toques; Corset 
Waists, Leggings, Work Bags and paskets, Puffs, 
ele. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





SOCIAL LOSS. 


ATATURE herself seems to suggest the 

measure by which we should regulate 
our lives, in the division of light and dark- 
ness, suggesting watchfulness during the 
hours when we can see each other’s faces, 
and directing sleep during the hours of 
shade and blindness. It is an artificial sys- 
tem which has infringed on these directions, 





making wakefulness under artificial light 
the rule, and causing none but manual work- 
ers, and not all of them, to rise with the sun, 
and which with that has, moreover, given 
rise to a general belief that the more we ab- 
breviate our hours of sleep the more virtu- 
ous we are. King ALFRED himself, so far 
back in the morning of civilization as he 
was, in the three notches of his candle that 
in its burning divided the twenty-four hours 
into three portions—one for work, and one 
for worship, and one for sleep—left evidence 
that he saw the brain should have its nor- 
mal third of time for rest and repairs, its 
only repairs being made during sleep. 
Many of our diseases, and worries, and 
deubtless much of the insanity to which the 
race is now so alarmingly subject, arise from 
the neglect of this hint given us by nature ; 
and it is not impossible, either, that the ac- 
tion of artificial light itself in such abun- 
dance is injurious to the brain through the 
eye, as something unnatural, at once stimu- 
lating and fatiguing, and to which it ought 
not to be exposed. When to the loss of the 
rightful number of hours’ sleep is added the 


| strain upon the system of taking what sleep 


is had at an improper hour and under the 
action of daylight, however veiled, and even 
that while the system throbs with excite- 


|} ment, we have the condition of most of our 


young people in the full swing of what is 
technically called society. These young 
people are also subject to the further dis- 
advantage of a change of dress, from the 
high-throated thick stuffs of the winter 
street toilette to the low-necked and thin- 
ner material of dinner and evening dress, 
not to concern ourselves with their partners’ 
and escorts’ change from the double-breast- 
ed business suit to the immensely different 
dress-coat; and then in addition to this 
exposure and the exposure of waiting car- 
riages and vestibule dranghts, they are vic- 
tims te the variety of all sorts of unwhole- 
some if delicious food, chiefly dainties, and 
to a fatigue in which resort is had, almost 
perforce, to the punch-bow] and champagne 
eup. And this being so, when, toward the 
end of the season, they are seen to be pal- 
lid, hollow-cheeked, with sunken temples 
and eyes, full of unknown aches and ails, 
brain feeble, heart failing, stomach gone, 
wanting fresh excitement, yet too tired out 
to enjoy it; wanting sleep, yet unable to 
take it; needing food, yet with no appetite 
or inclination for it, and apparently quite 
ready to break out with any hereditary or 
family taint or trouble, either of blood or 
brain—then, we say, whatever their condi- 
tion calls for, it receives nothing but mar- 
vel, and the only thing that can be found 
to blame is the omnipresent and ever-ready 
scape-goat, malaria—never too much dan- 


| cing, too much wine, too little sleep, but al- 


ways malaria. 

Yet can it be expected that the human 
frame and the human strength have reached 
such a point and pitch of endurance that 
young girls and frail women have become 
like the gods themselves, able to turn night 
into day, able to fill both night and day 
with “inextinguishable laughter,” able to 
reverse the whole course of nature, and defy 
the superior powers that set their strength 
within bounds and limits, yet pay no penal- 
ty? Social life, as at present tending, is 
fast becoming a maelstrom into which much 
that is precious 1s liable to be drawn and 
lost, unless its course is submitted to the 
dictates of reason rather than to the ca- 
prices of custom and impetuous choice. If 
you exhaust the cruse, there is no oil there, 
except by miracle; and surely those who 
defy nature cannot expect the miracle to 
be wrought in their favor. One sometimes 
compels these superior powers, as it were, 
by such willing obedience to law that one 
becomes in thorough unison, and so a part 
of law; but it is not safe to defy them. 
Health at a hundred years is commanded 
by obedience to law oftentimes, on the part 
either of one’s self or one’s ancestry; but it 
is never obtained by defiance of law. 

But in the world of society the only law is 
the whim of the season. To dine before sev- 
en, to go to a ball before ten, that social law 
decrees to be a vulgarity not to be counte- 
nanced ; the endeavor to avoid such vulgar- 
ity entails a score of other endeavors, and 
the tax on all these endeavors is health and 
vitality, with much of the early bloom of 
face and feature thrownin. That the young 
and heedless should be willing to pay the 
tax for the sake of the frolic is not singu- 
lar; the individual of to-day does not know 
the individual of to-morrow. But that par- 
ents, and those to whom these young lives 
are invaluable, should encourage the debt, 
and forget the reckoning to come, will al- 
ways remain a puzzle to those other parents 
who, secure beyond the blaze and whirl of 
social life, bring up their own daughters in 
happy health, despising the gayeties afford- 
ed too freely by the city, and not giving too 
much latitude, either, to rosy rural sports, 
avoiding the rout on the one hand and the 
rink on the other. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE WOMAN OF INFLUENCE. 


R. WORTH, the eminent Paris dress-maker, 

telegraphs to the Boston Sunday Herald 
that the great and pressing need of the age is a 
Woman of Influence, somewhere or other, to set 
the fashions. In default of this, he has, after 
exhausting his genius upon a new dress, to use 
various indirect devices to bring it into vogue. 
When one thinks what a beautiful work of art 
a lady’s dress may be, when wealth and Worth 
have done their best for it, and what an appall- 
ing product mere wealth, without taste, can de- 
velop under that name, one may well give a sigh 
of sympathy to this man of genius who can find 
no woman quite worthy of his scissors. Yet the 
truth is that the Woman of Influence is demanded 
not alone to wear clothes, but to modify and con- 
trol all the habits of society. A person of power, 
of individuality, of resources, of charm, is needed 
in every place where a woman stands, and is not 
to be had in answer to an advertisement. ‘‘ What 
we want,” said a certain school committee-man, 
after a long debate in committee about the best 
way to secure a competent female assistant in 
the high school—* what we want, gentlemen, is 
a splendid woman.” This was at once accept- 
ed by all as the complete formula for the situa- 
tion; it was the later task of actually hunting up 
this priceless creature and securing her for eight 
hundred dollars a year that proved formidable. 

In these days one is certainly impressed with 
the prominence of literature as a sphere for the 
Woman of Influence. When we think of the thou- 
sands of high schools and academies throughout 
the land in which, next graduation-day, some 
maiden in white will read an essay on “The 
Genius of George Eliot,’ we may well say, with 
Rufus Choate, “ After all, a book is the only im- 
mortality.” And surely the reader is impressed 
with the way in which a woman’s genius, even if 
not of the very highest order, may retain its hold 
after her death, on seeing the late statements of 
Mr. Routledge, the great publisher of cheap books 
in England, as to the continued demand for Mrs. 
Hemans’s poetry. In the last generation the 
pure and melodious muse of this lady had great 
reputation; her American editor was Professor 
Andrews Norton, father of the present Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, and one of the must culti- 
vated critics of his day; and it appears from the 
late memoirs of Garrison that her verses were 
long the favorite food of that strong and heroic 
mind. Yet it has been the custom to speak of 
her popularity as a thing of the past. Now comes 
Mr. Routledge and gives the figures as to his sales 
of the different poets in the year ending June 12, 
1885. First comes Longfellow, with the extraor- 
dinary sale of 6000 copies ; then we drop to Scott, 
with 3170; Shakespeare, 2700; Byron, 2380; 
Moore, 2276; Burns, 2250. To these succeeds 
Mrs. Hemans, with a sale of 1900 copies, Milton 
falling short of her by 50, and no one else show- 
ing much more than half that demand. Hood 
had 980 purchasers, Cowper 800, and all others 
less; Shelley had 500, and Keats but 40. Of 
course this is hardly even an approximate esti- 
mate of the comparative popularity of these poets, 
since much would depend, for instance, on the 
multiplicity or value of rival editions; but it 
proves in a general way that Mrs. Hemans holds 
her own, in point of readers, fifty years after her 
death. What other form of influence for man 
or woman equals this ? 

Yet there may be other modes of action. That 
of Florence Nightingale, for instance, modest- 
ly vindicating a woman’s foresight against the 
dulness and red tape of a whole War Depart- 
ment; and returning from the most superb ca- 
reer of public service that ever woman had, with 
ruined health, but with such universal love and 
reverence from the Crimean army that a statue 
would have been erected to her by a penny sub- 
scription had she not refused it. That of Ciara 
Barton, or Dorothea Dix, or Mary Livermore, or 
Jean Lander, or Mother Bickerdyke, in our own 
civil war. That of many a worker in the Asso- 
ciated Charities of our large cities; or of those 
special organizations which were almost always 
carried on, thirty years ago, under the official 
leadership and treasurership of men, but which 
have been steadily falling, more and more, during 
that period, into the hands of women. That of 
many a woman of society, so called, who recog- 
nizes in “society” itself a sphere for conscientious 
duty—so that the tone of a whole town or city 
may sometimes be said to be kept up or let down 
according as the leading “society woman” is a 
person of character or a doll. That of many a 
woman in some log cabin on the frontier, whose 
“society” consists in a dozen children of her own 
and perhaps two or three more taken in from 
charity; the woman who, nameless and noteless, 
maintains that average quality among our Ameri- 
can people that can always be relied upon to send 
from obscurity a Lincoln or a Grant in time of 
imminent need. Beyond all these, perhaps, in 
total influence, ranks the great army of women 
teachers, spreading their unseen and daily la- 
bors through every school district from Cape Cod 
to the Golden Gate ; smoothing the waste places, 
equalizing all our civilization, doing the most for 
the poorest; and again, in the upper regions of 
education, rising into the work of such mission- 
aries of the highest training as Mary Lyon in the 
past, or Alice Freeman in the present. Compared 
with these, how petty seem the little struggies 
for position and etiquette! In what lingering 
childishness does the most exalted womanhood 
of Europe seem still to be involved when we read 
in the telegraphic headings, “ Great indignation 
of Queen Victoria,” and find that this excitement 
relates, not to the tremendous Irish problem and 
the threatened dismemberment of her empire, but 
to the hesitation of certain courts of Europe to 
accord to Prince Henry Something-or-other, her 
latest son-in-law, the title of “His Royal High- 
ness!” T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
Vv. 
FORE QUARTER of beef will yield, when 


cut properly, the following-named pieces, 
which should be treated somewhat after our plan 
in order to secure satisfactory results. If the 
number in the family is not at least four or five, 
it would not be wise to buy this large quantity 
of meat, except in early winter, when that por- 
tion which is to be used fresh can be kept frozen 
until it is required for cooking. Under other 
conditions there would be danger of loss by the 
spoiling of the meat. The beef chosen should 
be of medium weight and fatness, Exceedingly 
large beef, from prize animals, is over-fat; there 
is not only a greater proportion of fat to the en- 
tire carcass, but there is more fat interspersed 
through the flesh than can be assimilated during 
digestion. Every one knows that it is the food 
which we assimilate—that is, the food that is 
acceptable to the system—which is of use to us; 
physicians who investigate dietetics tell us that 
in normal health we require an average supply 
of the elements of food, not an excess of any 
one; therefore the medium way is as safe to 
follow in the prosaic matter of trying to live well 
as it would have been of old to Phaeton. 

An old market authority considers the beef of 
a spayed heifer, about four years old, the choicest. 
This yields cuts of medium size and weight, fat 
enough, and free equally from the tough, sinewy 
parts of old, hard-worked muscle, that often re- 
main in large animals which have been specially 
fatted, and from the rank flavor which is apt to 
pervade old cow or ox beef. When the carcass 
shows back fat from a half inch to an inch thick, 
it is proof that the animal has been properly 
nourished for several months, at least, before 
killing. The back fat is that upon the outside 
of roasts and steaks. If, instead of at least a 
quarter of an inch of clear, healthy-looking, yel- 
lowish-white fat, there is a soft, oily, muddy-look- 
ing fat, greasy to the touch, and tough instead 
of brittle; or, if there is a thick, semi-transpar- 
ent, yellowish cartilage between the scant layer 
of fat and the flesh, it shows that the animal has 
been killed while in a physical condition unfit 
for wholesome food. While the back and kidney 
fat are not excessive in medium good beef, the 
flesh is well marbled with it, and its color is 
clear yellowish-white, without any traces of blood, 
or any dark spots or kernels in its substance. 

The fore quarter of beef gives thirteen roast- 
ing ribs, three neck pieces, the plate, navel, and 
brisket pieces, and the shoulder clod, cross rib, 
and shin. The size and names of these cuts do 
not differ greatly in the various markets. In Bos- 
ton the cross rib is sometimes called the shoul- 
der-of-mutton piece, and in Philadelphia the 
boler piece, while in Boston the plate piece is 
called the rattle-ran; the terms for the lower- 
leg cuts, shin, shank, and leg, are interchangeable. 
Farther west the butchers naturally carry their 
local nomenclature with them, but all under- 
stand the different names. To cut up the fore 
quarter, it is laid upon a block, with the outside 
exposed ; the first cut, made with the aid of the 
saw, from the neck toward the lower end of the 
chuck ribs, takes off the shoulder clod; then the 
upper part or ribs is entirely separated from the 
under portion, comprising the cross rib, brisket, 
plate, and navel. The plate and navel pieces lie 
directly at the lower end of the prime roasting 
ribs ; the cross rib is next the plate piece, under 
the first three chuck ribs; the brisket runs from 
the end of the navel piece, under the shoulder 
clod, and past the ends of the chuck ribs to the 
neck ; the shin is the part of the leg which re- 
mains after the shoulder clod and cross rib are 
cut. 

If the weather is freezing, it is well to keep all 
the prime ribs—that is, the first seven—fresh 
for roasting; the chuck, which consists of six 
ribs, might be potted after the old Pennsylvania 
Dutch method, which will be given in detail, if 
there is any question of using them before they 
can spoil. Or they may be used in part as beef- 
steaks; the fact is not sufficiently well known 
that a prime chuck steak is as good as, if not 
better than, a lower sirloin; the steaks should be 
cut thick, the excess of bone trimmed off (and 
always used for soup), and the cartilage of the 
shoulder-blade cut out; when these steaks are 
from good beef they are sweet and juicy, of fine 
flavor, and as tender as ordinary sirloin; from 
an economical stand-point, as wellas from a san- 
itary one, the entire chuck ranks favorably with 
any other cut in the carcass, 

The chuck ribs make delicious @ la mode beef, 
and pot roasts; indeed, these ribs are so heavy 
for use in a small family that it would always be 
well to have the lower or thin part cut off before 
cooking, and made into a separate dish; by this 
method that portion of the slice which is best in 
roast beef—that is, the part near the union of 
the rib with the backbone—would be at its best 
as a roast; and the part which is least desirable 
as a roast would come before us in another and 
more acceptable form, The ends of roasting 
ribs are often a source of trouble to the house- 
keeper; the lean part is generally tough, as com- 
pared with the round muscle that lies at the 
large end, and so disproportionately mingled with 
fat as to be unpalatable to many persons; if it 
is not wasted upon the plates at table, it is apt to 
be thrown aside in the kitchen as unavailable for 
any thing but hash, and is sometimes thought too 
tough for that. In our scheme we cannot afford 
to waste so much simply for the doubtful satis. 
faction of putting a large roast upon the table. 
Of course it would not be possible to persuade 
the butcher to sell only the available portion, so 
it devolves upon the housekeeper to use the un- 
desirable part in the best way. In this case the 


best way is to cut it off uncooked, to trim away 
all surplus of fat (saving the fat to make drip- 
pings), and then to simmer the meat slowly in a 
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good brown gravy until it is perfectly tender; 
the gravy can be easily made by putting the meat 
over a hot fire,in a saucepan without water, un- 
til the entire surface is brown, then dredging it 
plentifully with flour, and turning it about in the 
saucepan until the flour is brown; after that 
enough boiling water to cover the meat, and any 
preferred seasoning or spices can be added, and 
the saucepan covered and put where the gentle 
simmering of the meat will make it tender and 
juicy. The addition of any chosen vegetable 
after the meat has begun to be tender will in- 
crease the size of the dish and add to the flavor 
of the meat. 

The old Pennsylvania Dutch method of potting 
roasting pieces is most excellent. As it involves 
the use of a large quantity of fat, the necessity of 
saving every particle of uncooked fat and of 
drippings will be appreciated. All the raw fat not 
intended to be eaten is cut from the meat un- 
cooked, divided into small bits, and “ tried out” 
over a slow heat just strong enough to extract all 
the oil from the leaf fat; when the solid portions 
begin to brown, the process is complete, and the 
fat may be strained; the brown “ scraps,” nicely 
salted, are very good with baked or boiled pota- 
toes; they combine well with cold mashed or 
chopped potatoes for frying, or with samp or hom- 
iny to be used as a vegetable; a good “ crackling 
bread” can be made from them, for which the 
recipe will be given some time. The necessary 
quantity of drippings being provided, the joints 
of meat are to be baked, roasted, or boiled 
nearly as well done as preferred; they are then 
cooled ; the drippings meantime are kept warm 
enough to be semi-liquid; the pieces of meat are 
put into wooden or earthen vessels, being raised 
from the bottom by a plate reversed or a rack 
of skewers, and the melted drippings poured 
around and over the meat. When the fat cools, 
no air can penetrate it; and if the meat is kept 
in a cool place it will remain sweet and good in- 
definitely. There should be more than an inch 
of fat around the meat in every direction to per- 
fectly exclude the air. When the meat is wanted 
for the table, the fat is scraped off, and the meat 
quickly heated ; the fat is then clarified and made 
ready for other use. If only one piece of meat 
is put into a vessel of suitable size, it will be 
found most convenient; but the old way some- 
times included many joints. Any kind of meat, 
poultry, or game can be perfectly preserved by 
this method, if only kept in a cool place, and very 
quickly heated when required for the table. 

The roasting pieces disposed of, we shall have 
the plate, navel, and brisket for corning. Nearly 
every butcher has his favorite pickle; the plain- 
est is a strong brine made by dissolving in cold 
water as much salt as it will receive, and then 
boiling and skimming it until clear; this brine 
is used cold. Another butcher’s pickle is, to 
two gallons of cold water add four pounds of 
fine rock-salt, two ounces of saltpetre. and two 
pounds of brown sugar; thoroughly mix, and dis- 
solve all these ingredients, and skim the brine 
until clear; it may be boiled, but it is used cold. 
This quantity will pickle fifty pounds of meat. 
The addition of molasses instead of half the sug- 
ar, and of whole spices, sweet herbs, bay leaves, 
and juniper berries to brine, gives the meat cured 
in it a delicious flavor. The meat must not be 
frozen when put into the pickle, or still warm 
with vital heat. Nor should any one hope to re- 
store tainted meat by pickling or salting it. But 
if by any mischance, in hot weather, untainted 
meat has become fly-blown, it should be quickly 
washed off with vinegar or strongly salted water. 
Sometimes this will happen when care has been 
taken, for the green fly is a frequent and per- 
sistent pest, and may effect an entrance even 
into ice-houses and meat-safes. The eggs hatch 
in a very short time—an hour or two; either the 
eggs or the larve should be washed away as soon 
as they are discovered. The suggestion is far 
from pleasant, but fly-blown meat so treated is 
not positively injurious, as tainted meat is. Meat 
intended for pickling or corning should be rubbed 
with a mixture of half an ounce of saltpetre and 
an ounce of brown sugar to a pound of salt; 
pepper or ground spices would keep off the flies. 
Rub the mixture all over the meat several times 
during the day, and keep the meat on an inclined 
board, so that the blood and brine can drain from 
it; this preliminary salting may last from one to 
six days, according to the weather. The meat 
is fit to put into brine as soon as the blood is 
extracted, and is salt enough to cook after five or 
six days’ corning. Or it may be kept for an in- 
definite time in brine, or be hung to dry, or be 
smoked like ham or bacon. 

Hamburg beef is salted in a tub, with the herbs 
and spices scattered among the pieces, after they 
are thoroughly rubbed with salt and saltpetre 
mixed, and a heavy stone is laid on the meat; if 
in about three days a brine does not result that 
covers the meat, a little strongly salted water is 
poured in. The beef will be ready to use after 
three weeks. The proportion of pickle for fifty 
pounds of beef is four pounds of salt and four 
ounces of powdered saltpetre, well rubbed over 
the meat; the spices are two ounces of unground 
white pepper, a quarter of an ounce of juniper ber- 
ries, twelve cloves, two large blades of mace, and 
half a cupful each of broken bay leaves, marjo- 
ram, thyme, and sweet-basil, The last-named 
ingredient can generally be found at berb-stores, 
or among the German shops. 

We have now remaining the shin, which is good 
first to boil in soup, and then to serve for hash 
and mince, for it gains flavor from the soup vege- 
tables, and does not part with all its nutriment ; 
the cross rib, which is good baked, stewed, made 
ina pot roast, or for beef @ la mode ; the shoul- 
der piece, which is juicy, tender flesh, for pot 
roast, beef d la mode, bouille, mince-meat, and 
spiced beef, the marrow in the bone adding to 
the excellence of the meat. The neck pieces are 
all that have not been considered; the meat is 





sweet and well flavored, and can be so treated in , 





cooking as to become desirable on account of its 
nutriment; it makes good beef tea, clear soup, 
mince-meat, hash, stews, and meat pies. For some 
of the least generally known ways of cooking the 
inferior parts of meat we shall have some recipes 
in the next article. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WOOLLENS. 


I PHE new wool goods for early spring and sum- 

mer dresses repeat the étamine or canvas 
grounds introduced last summer, with many new 
fancies in decorating them. Velours étamine is 
the name given velvet-striped canvas which comes 
in wide and in narrow stripes, or in bars or Greek 
borders of velvet near one selvage of the plain 
square-meshed canvas. The popular width for 
stripes promises to be one inch, but many are 
narrower, and others are double this width. Two 
shades of one color may be had in stripes, while 
others are in marked contrasts, such as brown 
with red, blue with brown, red with blue, and red 
with green. Frisé velvet stripes are on écru can- 
vas, also Persian embossed stripes, diagonal silk 
stripes, and others with dentelle or lace stripes. 
Small figures of velvet, either broché or frisé, are 
also seen on canvas goods, and many bourette 
effects are shown. 

A novelty is the couching stripes woven to imi- 
tate crewels of rich colors held by couching stitch- 
es in stripes and bars on various wool grounds. 
A great many bordered stuffs are in bouclé de- 
signs, the mohair curled loops forming stripes or 
bars, and sometimes in clusters on other stripes, 
when they are made to look like butterflies, and 
are ealled papillon stripes. 

Blue promises to be restored to favor for spring 
and summer dresses, and is seen in pale and dark 
shades, not omitting the Japanese and China blues 
that have been so popular in foulards and sat- 
teens. Tobacco brown, beige, and drab in many 
shades are also imported for the next season, as 
they always are in the spring. 

Summer homespuns are shown in plain grounds, 
in wide diagonals, and in stripes. A great many 
bourette woollens are imported in stripes across 
and lengthwise of the fabric, and there are many 
knotted suitings with irregular coarse threads all 
over the surface. The mohairs that were so pop- 
ular last year are seen again in blue, écru, and 
silver gray shades, both plain, figured, and in 
stripes. Striped Cheviots are also shown, and the 
fact is settled that striped and bordered stuffs 
will be popular in the spring for street suits, 


SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 


The first spring silks shown have twilled sur- 
faces, some being in large diagonals regularly 
woven like those of serge, while others are the 
smaller, less defined twills familiar in silk surahs. 
These come in low prices this season, costing 
from 50 cents to $1 25 for goods in all the fa- 
vorite gray, blue, brown, and wine red shades. 

India silks of smooth fine surface are again 
imported in lengths of seven yards ; two of these 
lengths are required for a dress, and dealers ad- 
vise the purchase of a plain and figured silk of 
matching colors, but a better plan is to buy the 
entire dress alike, as it is not easy in the present 
way of combining to make a stylish arrangement 
of two materials of the same length. The de- 
signs are new and intricately laced palms, ara- 
besques, conventionalized flowers, and also many 
stripes. The dark indigo blues with white and 
red sprays, roses, coral branches, ete., are shown 
again, but the lighter porcelain blues and the 
Mikado designs are newer. Outline flower pat- 
terns on cream grounds, and bright poppy red 
figures on pale écru, are cool and summery-look- 
ing, and there are the excellent tussore silks in 
pongee colors for useful and desirable dresses ; 
the latter are a yard wide, and cost $10 for a 
length of nine yards. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The new cotton goods are so handsome that it 
is safe to predict another season of favor for 
them ; they resemble India silks in their softness, 
in colors, and in designs, and modistes are mak- 
ing them up in the fanciful and somewhat elabo- 
rate manner used for summer silks. The novel 
idea is thin cotton fabrics that do not look like 
lawn, but like gauze or the old-time baréges, be- 
cause they are so thinly woven. These come in 
poppy red, with black figures like hieroglyphics, 
or in Japanese biue shades, with white, red, or 
blue wavy lines, and dotted figures in pale rose, 
with red outlines of leaves, or cream strewn with 
blue, or pale blue with yellow. Stripes are also 
shown in these new stuffs in tricolors, sometimes 
red, white, and blue, while others are brown, buff, 
and blue, or pink with green and manve. 

Satteens are again largely imported, and are as 
lustrous as silk. The all-over designs represent 
flowers, or are in Mikado patterns, or coral 
branches, or in the tapestry figures that look as 
if wrought in cross stitches by the needle. 

Scotch ginghams are in stripes and bars of a 
quarter-inch to those two inches wide, in clear 
cool shades of blue, pink, or red with white, or 
else in a mélange of colors showing buff, rose, 
brown, and olive together. Twelve or fourteen 
yards, all of one pattern, are the best choice for 
such dresses, notwithstanding the merchants’ sug- 
gestions that two kinds, one plain and the other 
striped or figured, are most used. The season 
for these cotton dresses is so short in this lati- 
tude that a dress made of these durable ging- 
hams lasts for years, and in order to remodel it 
advantageously two or three years hence, it should 
be all of one pattern, and perhaps a combination 
may then be necessary to eke out a new dress. 
Embroidery in all-over designs of white leaves or 
flowers is on colored Scotch ginghams, also in 
dark figures on light grounds. American zeph- 
yrs and ginghams are of far better qualities and 





colors than they have formerly been, and are 
shown in the stripes, Japanese designs, and em- 
broidered patterns described for imported goods. 
The tartan colors are also admirably represented 
in both plaids and stripes for children’s dresses, 
and for ladies’ morning gowns. The seersucker 
blue stripes are shown again in plain surfaces 
and also crinkled, with the shirred effect well 
woven, so that the crinkle is permanent. 


EMBROIDERED DRESSES. 


The taste for embroidery has not yet been 
satisfied, but promises to culminate next season, 
as it surely can no further go than in the elabo- 
rate borders, skirts, and “all-over” designs that 
are imported on all kinds of cotton goods. For 
instance, there are white mulls and colored mulls 
nearly covered with small figures done in em- 
broidery; there are canvas embroidered dresses, 
Chambérys wrought in white and in self-colors, 
canvas cottons with elaborate work nearly all over 
them, embroidered cambries, ginghams, laces, and 
above all, white Swiss muslins wrought in all the 
old patterns, and in new ones of stripes that may 
be arranged across, diagonally, or lengthwise on 
skirts and draperies, or else as vests, flounces, 
and borders of the plain muslin. There are low- 
priced robes of Chambéry with several yards of 
embroidery, beginning at $8 50; there are batiste 
patterns for $9 or $10, cambric robes for $11 or 
#12, and others of sheer mull for $20, and ex- 
travagance reaches its height in the sheer fab- 
rics that are overweighted with heavy work, and 
cost from $30 to $50 the dress pattern. 


HOW TO MAKE SUMMER DRESSES. 


The wash dresses worn in midsummer are made 
up at this season of the vear in advance of the 
wool dresses worn earlier in the spring, because 
for the latter it is necessary to wait for the re- 
turn of the modistes from Europe with new de- 
signs, while for wash dresses certain styles are 
used year after year, and the more elaborate ones 
are usually accompanied by plates showing the 
fashion for which they are meant. 


GUIMPES, PLASTRONS, ETC. 


Guimpes of white muslin gathered high about 
the throat, and worn with a dog-collar of velvet 
or of embroidery, will be a feature of cotton 
dresses next season. These are very generally 
becoming, and may be made quite short, with a 
plain vest below them, or else they may extend 
to the waist line, and, dropping over in a puff, 
form a soft blouse vest. A pretty basque of 
dark blue satteen has a short white guimpe, with 
a poppy red satteen vest below it. A gathered 
waist of mauve mull has the V-shaped neck fill- 
ed in with a guimpe of embroidered white mull 
gathered to a dog-collar of mauve velvet that is 
covered with lace, and has a rosette fastening it 
on the left side. The present fancy for décol- 
leté corsages will have its effect on day dresses 
for next summer, bringing very sheer lace and 
muslin plastrons and guimpes into more general 
use for the house, and extremists will add them 
also for the street in midsummer, cutting down 
linings low in the neck, and omitting them alto- 
gether in sleeves. Both full waists and smooth 
basques will be used, and as sashes are imported 
in canvas and embroidered stuffs, it is said round 
waists will be more worn than they were last 
summer. 


SLEEVES. 


There will also be another effort to change 
sleeves from the close-fitted coat shapes that 
have been so long in use alike for those with 
plump and those with slender arms. For thin 
arms a pretty suggestion is that of making coat 
sleeves plain from the wrists up to half-way above 
the elbow, when they are gathered in the length- 
wise seams to make fulness across the upper 
arm, but not the esthetic puffs nor the high pads 
around the armholes that have become so ob- 
jectionable because they are ungraceful and de- 
stroy the pretty sloping lines of the shoulders. 
For plump arms the change is at the other end 
of the sleeves, where they are to be made open 
and in the old style called Oriental, yet not too 
wide and flowing; this will show the tapering 
wrist and arm half-way to the elbow, while the 
well-rounded upper arm will be closely outlined 
by the snugly fitted sleeve. 

Draperies will be worn both long and short. 
Dresses made of one fabric without embroidery 
will repeat the long tabliers, the wide pleats like 
panels on the side, and the full back breadths 
that hang straight and are gathered across a very 
small space at the belt. When embroideries are 
used with scalloped edges, shorter draperies will 
prevail, as the draperies are then made of plain 
goods caught back to disclose the embroidery 
which forms the lower skirt, or else the embroid- 
ered flounces that may be arranged upon it in 
gathered cross rows, or put on plain in length- 
wise bands. Deep aprons and short wrinkled 
aprons caught up alike on each side will be worn 
again, as they always are becoming in thin fab- 
rics. They will be held up by small buttons and 
loops that make easy work for the laundress, as 
they can be ironed in straight breadths, or else 
they will be caught up by a large velvet bow on 
the right side, while a velvet sash ribbon on the 
left will consist of long loops and ends. Velvet 
bretelles, a high velvet dog-collar and cuffs, vel- 
vet straps across full guimpes or blouse vests, and 
velvet belts and sashes will enrich wash dresses 
that are otherwise of very simple fabrics. Tucks 
will also be used again, both horizontally and 
lengthwise, and pleated skirts, or those simply 
hemmed, will be preferred to skirts trimmed with 
flounces, unless the flounces are embroidered. 
Indeed, many of the newest embroidered robes 
have merely lines or stripes of embroidery across 
or down the skirt, instead of the scalloped edges 
that suggest being gathered into flounces. These 
embroidered stripes are also down the sleeves 
and on the corsage in V-shape, or like rows of 











insertion across a pointed plastron, and they form 
the high standing collar and narrow cuffs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
Stern Brotuers; James McCreery & Co.; and 
Le Bovritirer Brorugrs. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Charity Ball at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house was more popular this winter than it had 
been for several years. Al) the boxes were sold, 
and were occupied by weli-known families. The 
floor was crowded, ane the number of young men 
present was extraordinary. The belles of the 
ball seemed to be Miss Hecksuex and Mrs 
Porrer. 

—The Amateur Circle will give their first per 
formance of GILBERT’s Wedding March at one of 
the local theatres on the evening of January 29 
This play was adapted by GiLBert from a clever 
French piece, Le Chapeau de paille d’ Italie. The 
cast of The Wedding March will include several 
popular amateurs, and the dances will be under 
the direction of Mr. Gistko, who managed the 
Russian dance not long ago in The Russian Hon- 
ey Moon 

—Mr. HiLt, manager of the Union Square 
Theatre, has invited Miss Kate Fie.ip, who is 
now in the West, to give her ‘* Musical Mono- 
logue” at his theatre on Sunday evenings, begin- 
ning February 21. 

—WAGNER’s opera Lohengrin was given for the 
first time in English last Wednesday evening. 
Some of the finest singers in the company were 
heard in this work, among them Madame Has- 
TREITER, Miss Jucu, Mr. CANDIDUs, Mr. Wuirt- 
NEY, and Mr. STODDARD. 

-Mr, CHARLES BARNARD has planned an in- 
dustrial exhibition, which is to be held in this 
city, and which will be managed by some of the 
most prominent men in New York. 

Mr. A. THORNDYKE Ricks, proprietor of the 
North American Review, owus one of the most 
valuable cattle ranches in Kansas. 

—No fault has been found with the result of 
this year’s election at the Union League Club. 
Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew, the new president, 
who succeeds Mr. WILLIAM M. Evanrs, is a very 
popular and accomplished man, and he has tact 
enough to please all the factions (and there are 
a good many of those now) in the club. No 
ticket was put up in opposition to that headed 
by Mr. Depew, for the simple reason that no 
better ticket could have been desired. Many 
names had been suggested previously for certain 
places, but they were dropped when it became 
clear that a strong ticket was needed. The 
Union League concluded to demand payment 
for tickets of admission to the reception for la- 
dies—a proceeding which has aroused much 
comment, 

-It hus been pointed out that the Union 
Club, one of the richest organizations of its kind 
in this country, has not yet given a ladies’ re- 
ception, and it is suggested that such a recep- 
tion could not fail to add popularity to the club. 

—The Calumet Club is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and has an excellent membership; but it 
occupies cramped quarters, and the members 
are anxious to go elsewhere. A spacious brown- 
stone house on Fifth Avenue has therefore been 
leased, and the Calumet men will soon make 
themselves at home there. 

Tobogganing has brought a new winter life 
to Saratoga. Crowds have rushed there since the 
slides were Opened, several hotels are now re- 
ceiving guests, and Broadway has been thronged 
on more than one night recently. 

—There was a second assembly ball last 
Thursday evening at Delmonico’s, and it was 
even more brilliant than the first. 

—The new editor of the London News, Mr. 
Henny W. Lucy, who takes the place that was 
filled during sixteen vears by Mr. Frank Hi, 
is the ** Toby” in Punch, and has long been a 
contributor to leading journals and magazines in 
England. It is said that Mr. Hii will soon be 
placed at the head of a newspaper which is to 
be established in opposition to the Vews. 

—The Misses TILDEN who are now in Wash- 
ington, where they have made a very pleasant 
impression, are nieces of Mr. 8. J. Titpen. In 
appearance they are strikingly alike, so much 
alike, in fact, that each is often taken for the 
other. 

—At Mrs. ELBrinGe T. Gerry’s ball in honor 
of Miss GALLATIN, Mrs. Prexre LORILLARD wore 
a new WortH dress of white satin, with a front 
of brilliant crystal trimming. 

—The Earl of Airlie, who was married last 
week in London to Lady Mase. Gore, was for- 
merly well known as Lord Oaitvig. His futher 
died a few years ago at Denver, Colorado. The 
name of the present earl became familiar to 
Americans through the endeavors of an impostor 
to impersonate him. Lord OGILvig was then 
serving in India. 

—M. Hipro._yte TAIne—not Henri Tarne, as 
most of the newspapers print his name—is in a 
poor state of health, and has been obliged to 
give up literary work temporarily. It is some- 
what noticeable that the older men of distine- 
tion in France are passing rapidly, often before 
tieir lives are well lived out. This fact has been 
commented upon by a German writer, who be- 
lieves that the vitality of the average Parisian is 
being gradually sapped 

—It is admitted that Mr. Artur, in spite of 
his robust physique, is not in safe health at pre- 
sent. The ex-President, whose popularity makes 
many persons anxious about his welfare, is now 
staying at his home in Lexington Avenue. 

An observer has taken note of the old-fash- 
ioned people who go to the private balls, not to 
dance, but to revive pleasant memories: ‘ But 
soon the inevitable german begins. ‘I beg your 
pardon, but you have my chair,’ says the simper . 
ing dude, referring to his pocket-handkerchief 
(tied to one of the chairs), as he turns outa lady 
oid enough to be his grandmother. ‘ Would you 
mind letting my partner sitdown” says the miss 
to the old gentleman, who has had his glass of 
wine, and is comfortably settled for an hour's 
observation of the new- fashioned dances and 
figures. One by one guests who can’t dance, 
or who don’t want to dance, or who have no 
partners, the men whose wives are dancing and 
the women who are good enough to wait for 
their husbands’ pleasure—all these are removed 
from the floor by the hint, either implied or ex- 
pressed, that their room is more desirable than 
their company. They have the option of sitting 
in the cold halls or going home.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CONFIDENCE. 


ISS DART had just exchanged her habit, or 

rather Miss Melburn’s, for her ordinary at- 
tire, when that young lady knocked at her door. 
“Mamma would like to see you if quite con- 
venient,” she said, “before you go down stairs.” 
Her voice was very gentle, but it was not cordial ; 
and it was for cordiality that the governess yearn- 
ed. Her nature was any thing but parasitical; it 
did not require any thing to cling to; it could 
live, “suffer,” and even “ be strong” without sym- 
pathy, but it could not be happy without it. 
There are some plants the roots of which, if 
they find themselves in arid soil, will elongate 
and stretch in all directions for water, without 
which they cannot flourish, though they can ex- 
ist. Elizabeth Dart was one of them. She had 
no fear of being treated unkindly at Burrow 
Hall, nor even with neglect (though neglect she 
could have borne); but she was keenly conscious 
that she had failed as yet in gaining the confi- 
dence of her pupil. It was this, above all things, 
when she had accepted her present situation, 
that she had made up her mind to secure; and 
to know that she had failed filled her with dis- 
couragement. She had had, as pupil-teacher in 
a large school, a considerable experience of girls, 
and whenever she had tried to make one of them 
her friend, had succeeded. With others she had 
not tried, not because she felt the labor would 
have been thrown away, for she had too strong a 
sense of duty to spare herself, but because her 
intuition informed her that the thing was im- 
possible, 

In the case of Mary Melburn she felt no such 
conviction, and that circumstance distressed her 
the more. Had the girl been cold and cross, 
grudging, insolent, or artificial, friendship would 
have been out of the question, and there would 
have been nothing for it but to earn her salary 
by unsweetened toil, as had happened to hun- 
dreds in her position; but notwithstanding some 
short-comings, or what had seemed to be such, in 
Mary Melburn’s behavior to her, she was con- 
vinced that she had a good disposition and all 
the capabilities for friendship. It was hard, 
therefore, that the door of mutual understand- 
ing was closed between them, and the key hid- 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 








THE Town,” ETC. 


den from her or out of reach. Of Mrs. Melburn, 
on the other hand, she had no such good opin- 
ion. She had a suspicion that that lady, if not 
a hypochondriac, was not so ill as she affected 
to be, while she claimed all the privileges of a 
confirmed invalid. That this, at all events, was 
the opinion of others seemed certain, or surely 
some notice would have been taken of her con- 
dition by the male members of her family. Even 
their guest, to whom she was probably well 
known, had not given himself the trouble, as she 
had noticed, to inquire after her health that 
morning. It was therefore with no enviable 
feelings that Elizabeth Dart found herself for 
the second time in her employer’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Melburn, as before, was on the sofa, but 
fully attired; indeed, from her appearance, the 
governess judged, and indeed rightly, that she in- 
tended to present herself that evening at the din- 
ner table below-stairs. Her dress became her ad- 
mirably, and heightened her undeniable charms ; 
but, on the other hand, it increased the delicacy 
of her appearance—as virgin white and wreaths 
of flowers, with which reverent hands would fain 
decorate the youthful dead, only the more pro- 
claim mortality. As Miss Dart looked at her, she 
reproached herself with having imputed the pre- 
tence of illness to one so manifestly weak and 
frail. There was firmness, if not vigor, however, 
in the calm, clear tones in which Mrs. Melburn 
saluted her, and immediately afterward addressed 
her daughter. 

“T wish, Mary, to say a few words to Miss Dart 
alone, or rather in Dr. Dalling’s presence only.” 

The governess followed the direction of her 
eyes and perceived, as Mary withdrew, that there 
was still a third person in the room. A man of 
gigantic stature was standing in the shadow of 
the window curtain, with his hands behind him, 
regarding her with great intentness. He inclined 
three feet or so of his frame as his name was 
mentioned, but remained silent. The afternoon 
light fell full upon herself and revealed every 
feature. She felt at once that this gentleman’s 
opinion would presently be passed on her in a 
non-professional sense; that she had been sent 
for on approval, or what was quite as likely to 
prove the reverse. It was borne in upon her 
quick intelligence that the unfavorable judgment 
which her employer had already formed of her 
was to be confirmed, or not, according to the view 
which the family physician might take of her. It 
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would be something much more serious than in- 
convenience if she were thus to lose her first sit- 
uation, and so immediately, but this consideration 
in no way affected her behavior, 
«: the course of conduct she in- 
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tended to pursue ; for with all her 
cleverness. she was incapable of 
playing a part that was not her 
own. As she stood beside her 
employer’s couch, with her head 
slightly thrown back and a quiet 
air of respect that was also self-re- 
spect, in her bright, clear eyes, she 
might have realized, if not alto- 
gether in Wordsworthian fashion, 
a poet’s idea of “ Resolution and 
Independence.” 

“T have sent for you, Miss Dart,” 
said the invalid, in low but very 
distinct tones, “in consequence of 
a certain change of circumstances 
which affects us both.” 

Here she paused, and the gov- 
erness inclined her head with un- 
changed face, but with a heavier 

i an heart. From this exordium she 
vi judged that her dismissal had been 
decided on, and was already pic- 

turing to herself Aunt Jane’s dis- 
tressful face, and the recommence- 
ment of old troubles known only 
to the poor, who only ask leave to 
work, and yet find it so difficult to 
obtain permission. 

“My state of health, as Dr. Dal- 
ling informs me to-day, is even less 
satisfactory than he had supposed 
it to be, and will therefore in all 
probability necessitate my going 
abroad at a still earlier date. My 
daughter’s departure for Casterton 
will therefore be proportionately 
hastened ; in fact, it may take place 
immediately, and the question is 
whether you are qualified not only 
to fill the post of her friend and 
companion, but also in some mea- 
sure to take charge of her in my 
place?” She paused; but as it 
was clear she did so from physical 
causes—the effort of speaking with 
such gravity and distinctness—the 
other held her peace. 

“You are very young,” she con- 
tinued—“a circumstance with 
which you may justly say I was al- 
ready acquainted; but from the 
excellent certificates—” 

“Testimonials,” suggested a 
voice from the window curtain, 
surprisingly soft and gentle to 
emanate from so huge a frame; 
“it is we doctors who grant certifi- 
cates, and—unlike this young 
lady’s—always of disability.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Dart,” 
resumed Mrs. Melburn, with an ob- 
vious increase of kindliness in her 
tone. “I was about to remark 
that from the testimonials I had 
received with you I had been led 
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to imagine that I should find in you not only an 
agreeable and elevating associate for my daugh- 
tcz, but one somewhat more staid and judicious 
—not that an old head upon young shoulders is 
to be expected.” 

There was another gentle murmur from the 
curtain. 

“Or even, as Dr. Dalling suggests, ‘to be de- 
sired’; but in this respect I have been a little 
disappointed.” . 

“T am very sorry,” said the governess, gently ; 
“and the more so since, not being conscious of 
any short-coming in the matter you mention, I 
scarcely know how to guard against the repetition 
of my offence.” 

“There is no offence, Miss Dart,” anawered 
Mrs. Melburn, hastily. “Things have turned out 
a little unfortunately; thatis all. Accidents will 
happen.” Here she hesitated. It was plain that 
embarrassment had caused her to wander into 
unaccustomed platitude. 

“ Of course they will,” put in the friendly voice. 
“Tf accidents did not happen, what would become 
of the doctors? If I may say a word, Miss Dart, 
as a very old friend of Mrs. Melburn’s, and one 
whom she is so good as to put some faith in as an 
adviser, I would venture to suggest that, from no 
fault of your own, you have not thoroughly com- 
prehended her position. Unhappily, through ill- 
ness—and—and—other causes, she is unable to 
exercise that supervision over her daughter which 
as a mother she would wish to use, and her duties 
in this respect will fall upon your shoulders. I 
need scarcely tell you—for even from the little 
you have seen of her you must needs have arrived 
at that conclusion yourself—that Miss Mary wants 
no ‘ looking after’ in the conventional sense ; she 
does not require control, or even guidance; but 
she does stand in need of sympathy and a certain 
guardianship such as might be looked for in an 
elder sister.” ; 

“ An undivided attention,” observed Mrs. Mel- 
burn, with the air of a person who, having been 
at a loss for the right word to use upon an im- 
portant occasion, has found it at last. 

The governess flushed to her forehead. 

“Mrs. Melburn is very far from imputing any 
neglect to you, Miss Dart,” went on the friendly 
voice ; “ but, in the necessary absence of her mo- 
ther, or, indeed, of any female friend, Miss Mary 
finds herself in some degree isolated ; her posi- 
tion demands not only an adviser, but, I may 
say, a protector.” 

Mrs. Melburn nodded her head in approbation 
and adhesion. 

“You would doubtless reply,” continued the 
Doctor, “ if circumstances permitted you to speak 
plainly upon so delicate a matter, that you can 
scarcely understand how a young lady in her fa- 
ther’s house can be so placed; but, nevertheless, 
such is the case. It is plain, therefore, that your 
responsibility will be the greater when—as will 
happen almost immediately—she leaves that 
house. In telling you this much I need not say, 
Miss Dart, that Mrs. Melburn is placing the great- 
est confidence in you, which she feels sure you 
will not abuse.” 

If the governess could have caught sight of 
her employer’s face, it must needs have caused 
her to accept this last statement with what jour- 
nalists term “some reserve,” for it was aghast 
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with terror and dismay. Her own eyes, however, 
were cast upon the ground ; her heart was touch- 
ed by the Doctor’s simple and manly appeal ; she 
felt full of tenderness, pity, and gratitude—all 
quickened by a vague sense of self-reproach. 

“TI am deeply sensible,” she replied, “ Dr. Dal- 
Jing, of the frankness with which, through your 
mouth, Mrs. Melburn has been so good as to treat 
me. It shall be my earnest endeavor henceforth 
to prove myself worthy of her confidence.” 

“] was certain of it from the first,” observed 
the Doctor, laconically. 

“You are always right,” murmured Mrs. Mel- 
burn, unconscious that that naive rejoinder im- 
plied a previous disagreement on the point, 

Once more she addressed herself to the gov- 
erness, but in a much more assured and natural 
tone, like one who feels that the ground is clear- 
ed of certain obstacles that might have appeared 
insurmountable. 

“ When you are at Casterton, Miss Dart, which 
you soon will be, you will remember, please, that 
my daughter is solely in your charge, and that 
no matter what pressure may be put upon you, 
you have my authority for prohibiting—” 

" “J would scarcely say prohibiting, Mrs. Mel- 
burn,” interposed the Doctor, gently; “it sug- 
gests a necessity which surely can hardly arise.” 

“T wish I could feel that,” answered the in- 
valid, dryly. “ Let me say, then, generally, Miss 
Dart, that you have my authority for protecting 
my daughter from all attentions that may be 
distasteful to her.” 

Miss Dart bowed her head in respectful as- 
sent. She could not doubt but that the person 
she was thus exhorted to keep at arm’s-length— 
and further—was Mr. Winthrop. The imposi- 
tion of such a task was a matter of much signif- 
icance, for it was plain that, in so doing, her em- 
ployer was not only placing a great responsibility 
in her hands, but also herse/7 in her hands. She 
was taking it for granted that the governess would 
be henceforth not only her friend but her ally. 
So confident was she that she would not prove 
traitress, that she had, as it were, intrusted her 
with the key of the citadel. Nothing could, so 
far, be more flattering. On the other hand, Miss 
Dart could not conceal from herself that Mrs. 
Melburn had not had much choice in the matter, 
Since her departure was so immediate, it was 
scarcely possible for her to make other arrange- 
ments—to procure a new governess, for example. 
It was also clear that she had not taken so in- 
portant a step without seeking the advice of an- 
other; or, indeed, what seemed quite as likely, 
that other might have persuaded her to take it. 
But for the interposition of that favoring and 
gentle voice, like an Aolian harp placed in the 
window, it even seemed possible that the inter- 
view might have had a different ending. The 
main business once concluded, however, every 
thing else went fair and free, like a ship before 
the wind. 

“You will find my sister-in-law, Mrs. Meyrick, 
most kind. Her mode of life is very quiet; but 
her little cottage is a Home,” continued Mrs. Mel- 
burn, after a pause. Was it fancy, thought the 
governess, or did she detect a tinge of bitterness 
in that last sentence? Did there lurk in it an 
involuntary comparison between Mrs, Meyrick’s 
humble residence and Burrow Hall? If it was 
so, surely this poor lady, whatever might be ber 
faults, was to be pitied. It is not only those who 
shiver on our inhospitable door-steps in the win- 
ter nights who are the homeless. 

“] don’t think there is any thing more to be 
said,” observed Mrs, Melburn, with a glance at 
her counsel. 

“Certainly not,” said the Doctor, decisively, 
and, as the governess left the room, le waved his 
hand to her, with a look of approbation and en- 
couragement, 

2 
CHAPTER X. 
“THE BOY.” 


Wauen, an hour or so afterward, Miss Dart de- 
scended into the drawing-room, she found the 
master of the house and the Major attired for 
dinner, and Dr. Dalling hat in hand, All three 
had the air of being engaged in grave conversa- 
tion. She would have retired hastily, but Mr. 
Melburn called her back. 

“ We are discussing no secrets,” he exclaimed, 
in sharp and petulant tones; “pray come in, 
Miss Dart. Then you really won't stop and dine 
with us, Doctor ?” 

“Thank you, no—not to-day,” was the quiet 
reply 

The invitation, or the repetition of it, as it 
struck the new-comer, was not very pressing, and 
the rejection of it unnecessarily positive. As the 
Doctor left the room he bowed to the governess 
with stately courtesy, very different from his 
style of farewell above-stairs. 

“ By-the-bye, 1 forgot you two have not been 
introduced to one another,” said the Squire. 

“ Nevertheless I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing Miss Dart before.” 

* Just so—I forgot. We had the first sight of 
her through the window, had we not ?” revurned 
Mr. Melburn, with a forced Jaugh. 

To the governess this explanation was unintel- 
ligible, but what she well understood was that the 
Doctor on his part did not wish to claim further 
acquaintance with her; a circumstance which cor- 
roborated her suspicion that the family at Burrow 
Hall were divided into two parties, and that she 
had already been enlisted by one of them. 

“I don’t believe half that fellow said,” ob- 
served the Squire, vehemently, as soon as the 
door had closed behind the Doctor. 

It was an observation injudicious indeed for 
him to have made before an almost entire stran- 
ger; but when the master of Burrow Hall was 
“ put out,” it was not in his nature to be reticent. 
The Major stole a giance, half hovrified, half hu- 
morous, at Miss Dart, as he replied, respectfully : 
“ At all events, sir, you have done the right thing. 











It was impossible, after the expression of an 
opinion so decided, and coming from such a quar- 
ter, for you to lave arrived at any other conclu- 
sion.” 

“It’s all very well for you to take it so phil- 
osophically,” returned the Squire, snappishly ; 
“but supposing I was to say, ‘ Well, I can’t go 
myself, but I will send Jefferson to take care of 
you.’” 

“In that case,” was the dry rejoinder, “I think 
it just possible, sir, as in the case of the cheap 
sherry recommended for the gout, that Mrs. Mel- 
burn would reply: ‘Rather than take that pre- 
scription, I prefer to remain ill, and at home.’” 

At this moment, Mrs. Melburn, leaning on her 
daughter’s arm, entered the room; the Squire 
stepped forward with outstretched hand as if to 
greet some invited guest. “Is not this rather 
rash, considering what the Doctor has been tell- 
ing me, my dear?” he observed, in cold remon- 
strance. 

“He gave me his permission,” she answered ; 
“and since it seems my stay at home is to be so 
limited, I could not resist taking advantage of 
it.—Thank you, I feel no worse.” 

The last sentence was addressed to the Major, 
in reply to some murmured inquiry about her 
health, and was delivered in icy tones. As she 
was about to take her seat, Mr. Winthrop entered, 
lier presence evidently took him by surprise; he 
cast a hurried glance of dismay at the Major, 
met by an amused smile, and, dropping his glass, 
expressed confusedly his pleasure at seeing his 
hostess below-stairs. 

“JT had feared,” he said, “from the accounts 
Mr. Melburn gave me, that I was not to see you 
during my present visit.” 

“As I am going away so soon I could not bring 
myself to pass my evenings in separation from 
my daugliter any more,” she said. 

“That is not a very complimentary remark as 
regards the rest of us,” observed the Squire, with 
frowning brow. 

“T think, under the circumstances, a very nat- 
ural one, my dear; and as you yourself are to be 
the companion of my journey, you have no cause 
to complain of it.” 

“That's one for Winthrop and me, and you, 
Miss Dart,” returned the Major, in low tones, “I 
know ne one who can ‘ put in her left’ more neat- 
ly than my excellent step-mother.” 

If Mrs. Melburn’s air was not aggressive, it was, 
indeed, for an invalid, decidedly combative ; with 
her arin still resting on that of her daughter, she 
seemed to repel Mr. Winthrop’s polite advances 
like a hen who shelters a chicken under its wing. 

“Come,” she said, as dinner was announced, 
“] must leave you gentlemen to divide Miss Dart, 
and exercise the privilege of an invalid by choos- 
ing my own partner,” 

She was on her way to the dining-room with 
Miss Mary before Mr. Winthrop could oppose a 
word of remonstrance. He bit his lip and looked 
exceedingly annoyed; but the Squire stepped up 
to him, and, whispering in his ear something that 
smoothed his brow, linked his arm in his and led 
him briskly out. 

There was nothing for it but for Miss Dart to 
take the Major’s arm, which he offered in the 
most natural way, and without the least touch of 
ceremony. 

“Ours is a genial family, is it not ?”’ he said. 
“It is said to be very old, and I have a theory 
that it began in the glacial period, and has never 
quite got rid of that atmosphere.” 

“You should not speak of your family like that 
to me,” replied the governess, severely; “ it is not 
right.” 

“Tam so sorry,” he answered, penitently ; “ you 
scold me so often that I seem to be always for- 
getting myself. Yet, if you knew the temptation 
it is to be natural when one has found a human 
being who can really sympathize with one—” 

“ But I do not sympathize with you, when—” 

“ Pray do not say that,” put in the Major, plead- 
ingly; then, with a rapid change of voice, he add- 
ed, “‘ Come, there are the long glasses which mark 
the presence of the Boy.” 

The governess looked puzzled, as well she 
mighit. 

“I say, Winthrop,” he continued, “here’s a 
young lady who does not know that ‘the Boy’ 
means champagne.” 

“ Impossible!” replied that gentleman, with an 
air of amazement, ‘“ What do you think of that, 
Miss Melburn ?” 

“TIT can only say that, until this moment, I 
shared Miss Dart’s ignorance,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Winthrop. 
There was so considerable a mixture of contempt 
in the tone that the Squire was nettled upon his 
own account. 

“You town gentlemen must excuse our coun- 
try simplicity,” he said; “ but we are not in the 
way of hearing London slang.” 

“What, sir! Do you mean to say you didn’t 
know it?” exclaimed Mr. Winthrop, unconscious 
of reproof. “Think of that, Jefferson! Thank 
you, no—no sherry’—to the butler; “when I 
see champagne, I am a one-wine man. I drink 
it right through, after dinner and all.” 

The Squire groaned. 

“What's the matter, sir?” inquired Mr. Win- 
throp, whom the very sight of his favorite and 
accustomed liquor seemed to inspire with elo- 
quence, 

“] think I felt a twinge of the gout,” replied 
his host, apologetically. 

“Then taste ‘the Boy’—he’ll bring it out for 
you. Gout carries away every thing.” 

“Thank you, I don’t want it to carry me away,” 
was the curt rejoinder. The host had brought 
up two bottles from his hoarded store, but in fer- 
vent expectation that one would suffice. Should 
his guest carry out his full intentions, it was ob- 
vious this expectation would not be realized if 
he touvk any champazne himself. He was by no 
means penurivus or inhospitable, but he had been 
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brought up in an old-fashioned school, and looked 
upon champagne as a luxury. 

“Tt is as good as a play, and I see you are 
enjoying it,” murmured the Major to his neighbor. 

“T really do not know what you mean,” re- 
plied Miss Dart, it must be confessed a little 
mendaciously, for her sense of humor had com- 
pelled her to take in and appreciate the whole 
situation. 

“T suppose Dr. Dalling would veto your taking 
ever such a little glass, my dear?” observed the 
Squire to his wife. 

“It has no temptation for me,” she answered, 
quietly. 

“Ah! that means it’s not iced,” exclaimed Mr. 
Winthrop, with an air of conviction, “I’ve no- 
ticed that all women—I mean ladies—like their 
champagne iced. That’s a mistake when it’s 
really good. Now, so far as I have gone with 
it—for one can seldom pronounce with certainty 
upon the first taste—this is very good champagne, 
Jefferson.” 

“T rather think it is,” replied the Squire, dryly. 
“Though it is not in my opinion a wine to go 
well with soup and fish.” 

“My dear sir, good wine goes well with every 
thing, only better with some things than others, 
Some say this should never be drunk with the 
sweets. That’s rubbish; the French always do 
it, and they ought, I suppose, to know.” 

“T hate the French!” exclaimed the Squire, 
parenthetically. 

“So do I,” continued Mr. Winthrop; “ they 
speak such a vile language. Not so bad as Ger- 
man, though. That reminds me, Mrs. Melburn, 
that you are going to Germany in a day or two.” 
He raised his glass and looked toward her. “I 
hope you will have a good time.” 

As addressed to a person seriously if not hope- 
lessly ill, and going abroad for her health, the 
aspiration was hardly an appropriate one. Mrs. 
Melburn, however, acknowledged it by a frigid 
bow. 

“Miss Mary, will you do me the honor of tak- 
ing a glass of champagne with me?” inquired 
the guest. 

“She never takes champagne,” put in the 
Squire, hastily. “She is too much afraid of our 
hereditary enemy.” 

Mr. Winthrop stared at the speaker through 
his eyeglass. “ That’s beyond me,” he said; “it 
sounds like something from the catechism.” 

“Probably the Mohammedan catechism, which 
forbids the juice of the grape,” observed the 
Major. ‘“ Here’s another young lady with scru- 
ples. Mrs. Melburn, pray use your influence with 
Miss Dart to induce her to take a little cham- 
pagne.” 

“If you like it, I hope you will take some,” 
said the hostess, addressing the governess, with 
a smile. 

“But she doesn’t know whether she likes it 
or not,” explained the Major; “she has never 
tasted such a thing in her life.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mr. Winthrop, 
knocking the table with his fist. “That would 
astonish some of our London friends, would it 
not, Jefferson—eh ?” 

“Not more than some of our London friends 
sometimes astonish us,” observed the Major, 
sharply. ‘Do you intend to make any stay in 
Paris, sir,” he inquired, turning to the Squire, 
“on your way to Schwanbeck ?” 

“T think not. We shall probably go by Brus- 
sels.” 

“She is not taking any,” observed Mr. Win- 
throp, pointing to Miss Dart’s untouched wine- 
glass ; “she has only pretended to take some.” 

“You have been to Schwanbeck before, have 
you not, Mrs. Melburn ?” inquired the governess. 

“Come, I say, Jefferson, keep your legs to your- 
self,” exclaimed Mr. Winthrop, in agonized re- 
monstrance. 

The Major went on eating with imperturbably 
complacent face. He was saying to himself, “I 
have caught him on the very place I tried for— 
the shin.” 

Miss Dart rightly guessed at what had hap- 
pened, and was by no means angry with the 
aggressor. There are certain social outrages 
which, like diseases, require desperate remedies 
—the actual cautery. 

“Oh yes; I know Schwanbeck well,” returned 
the hostess, in low tones. “It is a beautiful val- 
ley, through which a rocky river runs, and sur- 
rounded by wooded hills.” 

“ And a precious dull place too,” observed the 
Squire, by way of commentary. 

“Yes, it is very dull,” assented the lady. It 
had not seemed dull to her once, when she had 
staid there in comparatively good health with 
Mary, and with a husband not hopelessly es- 
tranged ; but now she looked to revisiting it with 
melancholy forebodings. As “a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrows” is remembering happier things, so 
there is no place so dispiriting as one we have 
known under happier auspices, and with which, 
when weak and ill, and unaccompanied by those 
who made its sunshine, we are once more com- 
pelled to make acquaintance. When those asso- 
ciates are dead, indeed, it affords to some na- 
tures a melancholy pleasure to haunt the spots 
they once enlivened with their presence; but Mrs, 
Melburn had not even that poor solace; she was 
leaving the one being she loved—though the time 
she had to spend with her on earth must needs 
be brief—and going, for her dear sake, into vol- 
untary exile. 

The thought of it made her bruised heart heavy, 
and to speak of aught else cost a painful effort. 
She was unaware as yet, of what was obvious to 
his male companions, that Mr. Winthrop was get- 
ting dangerous, and his loquacity only annoyed 
her, as in the case of one who in a melancholy 
mood wanders at noon in some congenial pine 
wood, and is troubled by the chatter of the jay. 

Mary Melburn guessed the feelings that were 
agitating her mother’s breast, but sympathy made 
her silent—indeed, the circumstances in which 





she was placed almost enforced silence upon her ; 
and Miss Dart arrived at the truth, or something 
like it, by intuition. If her hostess had been 
alone, she would have left her to her meditations ; 
but as meditation was impossible, she judged that 
some topic of interest, such as she had perceived 
Schwanbeck to be, would be a relief to her; more- 
over, though she had no experience of the genus 
Winthrop, she understood that it was necessary 
to make conversation if only to keep it out of that 
gentleman’s hands. 

She accordingly addressed her hostess on the 
subject of the German Brunnen, a topic with 
which she showed herself so familiar that Major 
Melburn presently observed, “I suppose it was 
your modesty, Miss Dart, that led us to infer that 
your knowledge of the German tongue was ac- 
quired in England 2” 

“One has only to have a cold in one’s head,” 
put in the Squire, testily, “to talk like a native.” 

“You seem to be of the opinion, sir, of the 
gentleman who said ‘he spoke all civilized lan- 
guages, and also German,’” observed the Major. 

These interpolations saved Miss Dart from the 
necessity of acknowledging that she had never 
set foot on foreign soil; to have done so, she 
felt, would have been almost a confession of de- 
ceit, for the truth was, she had the rare gift of 
so assimilating what she had read that it almost 
placed her in the same plane with those who 
had seen. 

“‘T want some more champagne,” observed Mr. 
Winthrop, tinkling his dessert knife against his 
wine-glass impatiently. ‘“ You may say what you 
like about German — hic—I mean hock — but 
there’s nothing like ‘the Boy,’ except, of course” 
—here he cast a glance of gallantry at Miss Mel- 
burn—‘“ the other boy, Cupid.” 

With a quiet bow to Miss Dart, Mrs. Melburn 
rose from table, and the ladies trooped out of 
the room. 

As Miss Dart preceded them through the hall, 
she heard a passionate murmur from Miss Mel- 
burn, and the quiet rejoinder of her mother, 
“Tam not sorry it has happened, Mary, since 
your father can no longer plead ignorance of his 
real character.” 

In the drawing-room not a word was said re- 
specting Mr. Winthrop, though now and again 
conversation was involuntarily suspended when 
certain sounds were heard—loud laughter, the 
fragments of a song, and voices raised in anger 
—from the dining-room. All that had taken 
place in that apartment, though so importunate 
in the thoughts of each, was ignored by the 
tongue. Under such circumstances talk is apt 
to be hurried and precipitate; the first words 
that come to the lips are preferable to silence, 
as when horses are running away down-hill an 
increase of speed, with all its attendant risks, is 
less dangerous than to stop. Through these oth- 
erwise untoward circumstances it came to pass 
that the governess found her employer easier to 
get on with and less reserved than had hitherto 
been the case; perhaps Mrs, Melburn had noted 
how Miss Dart had come to her rescue on a re- 
cent occasion, and was not unconscious that she 
was now doing her best to smeoth matters, but 
at all events her manner was, by comparison 
with what it had been, frank and almost familiar. 

Happening to speak with curiosity of a book 
which Miss Dart had in her possession, the gov- 
erness ran up to her room to procure it. On her 
way down, the dining-room door was flung open, 
and the sounds of angry altercation overflowed 
into the hall. She paused upon the landing, 
scarce knowing whether to retreat or to go on, 
and, unseen as she thought herself, became an 
involuntary listener to what was said. 

“T tell you that nothing ails me; I am ‘fit as a 
fiddle,’”” remonstrated a voice that, but for the 
limited area of possibilities, she might have fail- 
ed to identify; as it must needs be one of three, 
however, she recognized in the owner of those 
husky and recalcitrant tones Mr. Winthrop. She 
seemed even, somehow, to become aware that he 
had dropped his eyeglass, aud was feebly fum- 
bling for it. 

“You do not know what is good for you,” re- 
turned the Major, in half grave, half bantering 
tones. “As your friend and adviser, I prescribe 
bed.” 

“Never go to bed till small hours; rule I 
make,” was the uncompromising reply. ‘ No- 
thing so good for one as ladies’ society after din- 
ner; brush off the cobwebs—beeswing, I mean— 
elevate the mind.” 

“You're much too elevated already, my good 
friend, for ladies’ society.” 

“Not a bit of it. Like a fellow all the better 
for high spirits. Seen me in them before—that 
is, your mother has—I mean your half-mother, 
your step-mother, your mother-in-law.” 

““My sister, however, has not had that plea- 
sure,” was the dry rejoinder. 

Here one of the speakers shifted his position, 
and Miss Dart caught sight of the Major’s reso- 
lute face as he stepped between his friend and 
the drawing-room door. She shrank into. the 
extreme angle of the landing, in terror lest he 
should eatch sight of her. 

Mr. Winthrop made some rejoinder, which, 
save for the two words “ Miss Mary,” did not 
reach her ear, and then once more came the Ma- 
jor’s voice, this time much more severe and even 
menacing. 

“There is also another young lady there, sir, 
who is quite unused to see gentlemen forget 
themselves.” 

“Pooh, pooh! the governess! Why, you old 
fox”—here there was u sort of smothered snigger. 

“ Another word, sir’-—this in suppressed tones 
of intense passion—“and I will strangle you 
outright! To your kennel, you cur!” 

There was a short struggle, a shuffle of feet 
upon the tiled floor as of a man pushed back- 
ward by irresistible force, and then a door closed 
with a crash. The hall was empty. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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MISS KATHARINE LEE BAYARD. 
See illustration on page 109. 


FPXHE accompanying excellent portrait of the 

gifted and ill-fated daughter of our Secre- 
tary of State, whose tragically sudden death has 
aroused such universal sympathy for her be- 
reaved family, cannot fail to be regarded with 
deep interest by the readers of Harper's Bazar. 
Young, beautiful, accomplished, and witty, and 
ranking high by virtue of her father’s official po- 
sition, she was, perhaps, next to Miss Cleveland, 
the most conspicuous figure in the brilliant so- 
ciety of Washington, which her talents fitted her 
so well to adorn, and into whose gayeties she 
threw herself with the enthusiasm natural to her 
age. But modern society, alas! with its late 
hours and continual round of excitement, is a 
Moloch that makes many victims; and there is 
reason to fear that these accelerated the progress 
of an insidious heart disease to which Miss Bay- 
ard had long been subject. Her mother being 
an invalid, and unable to perform all the social 
duties devolving upon her, she acted as proxy, 
and thus had a double task to perform. For ex- 
ample, during the week of her death, after a long 
succession of festivities, on Tuesday night she 
assisted her parents in entertaining a large din- 
ner party,on Wednesday she received, as usual, 
with her mother and sisters, standing between 
them and the door, with her beautiful shoulders 
and arms bare, to protect the fragile invalid from 
draughts, on Thursday she drove over Washington 
paying her mother’s calls, and on Friday night she 
was the gayest of the gay at their large evening 
reception, looking after every one’s comfort, and 
making their guests feel thoroughly at home, in 
which art she was an adept. She retired at one 
o'clock on Saturday morning, January 16, giving 
instructions that she was not to be called until two 
in the afternoon, when she was to go to the 
White House to receive with Miss Cleveland. 
At the appointed hour her sister went to rouse 
her, and found her lifeless. Universal dismay 
followed, the official festivities were suspended, 
and a wide circle was plunged in mourning; but 
for her it was a perfect euthanasia. 

She was buried on January 19 in the quaint 
little cemetery adjoining the picturesque Old 
Swedes’ Church at Wilmington, Delaware, where 
the funeral ceremonies were held, and where the 
Bayard family had worshipped for generations. 
In this historic old church, which dates back to 
1698, and which tradition reputes to have been 
founded in the days of Fort Christina and the 
Swedish settlers who were vanquished by Peter 
Stuyvesant, is a memorial window to the grand- 
parents of Secretary Bayard, in the recent reset- 
ting of which Miss Bayard had taken deep inter- 
est. The Old Swedes’ Church, indeed, is one of 
the glories of Delaware, and is dear to all the 
inhabitants of the patriotic little State. 

In person Miss Bayard was of medium height, 
slender and fair, with loosely curling blond hair 
and an expressive countenance. She was witty 
and accomplished, a fine linguist, and a brilliant 
conversationalist, and her loss will be profoundly 
felt in Washington society, as well as by her 
friends and family. 








POLLY’S ALLOWANCE. 
By ISA CARRINGTON CABELL. 

PVE ladies of St. Philip’s Sewing Circle always 

spoke of Mrs. Fuller’s six daughters as if 
they were an extravagance in which she had wil- 
fully indulged, and by good management could 
have xvoided. “If they had only been boys, 
now!” Mrs. Archdeaconess (as Polly Fuller call- 
ed her behind her august back) Nevins would 
say. “ But six good-for-nothing, useless girls !” 
Perhaps the reason Mrs. Nevins objected so stren- 
uously to Mrs. Fuller’s preference for the female 
sex was that she had had boys; that is, she had 
had one boy, college-bred, European-toured, with 
a fortune in his own right, to say nothing of his 
prospective heirship through Jeremiah Nevins, 
Sen., the richest vestry-man in St. Philip's Church. 
And this adored, petted, and only boy was very 
fond of the Fuller girls, and so attentive to Polly, 
the prettiest of the lot, that Bloomingdale was 
agog with excitement on the subject. So she 
would repeat: “If they had only been boys— 
stalwart, hard-working boys! But six girls !” 

Now it was hard to believe—for the Arch- 
deaconess was tall, grizzled, bony, and she might 
have left Jericho at any hour, “for her beard 
was fully grown”—that she too must at one time 
have been a girl, as Mr. Bardell was once a sin- 
gle gentleman; but this fact did not soften her 
toward her sex. If Jerry— But we are antici- 
pating. 

There certainly were six Fullers—Margaret, 
Jen, Julie, Polly, Lilian, Rosie. They lived in a 
little cramped-up rectory that belonged to St. 
Philip’s, a poor little church on the outskirts of 
Bloomingdale. Their papa was a dear, wrong- 
headed, clever, impractical clergyman, who could 
never see his way to orthodoxy, and yet was not 
sufficiently heterodox for his bishop’s dismissal. 
So he put him where his scientific sermons could 
do least harm and his holy life most good. Their 
mamma was only a shade better, as she proved 
by having six girls instead of boys. Her light 
bread was apt to refuse to rise, and her preserves 
had a way of working after the second week. 

If the Archdeaconess could have broken off the 
engagement between the Rev. Alphonso Fuller 
and Susan his wife, which had existed for twen- 
ty-seven years, and sent the six offending maid- 
ens back to chaos or to paradise,and married 
them both to more suitable and more practical 
people, I suppose it would have been better. 
Providence is a poor manager, compared to Mrs. 
Jeremiah Nevins ; but she couldn’t. So St. Phil- 
lip’s had to put up with a thousand dollar a year 
rector, his shiftless wife, and his half a dozen 
daughters, 





The Fullers were generally absurdly, provoking- 
ly happy. As long as one has no “ objects of big- 
otry and virtue,” it makes little difference if the 
cat does jump on the parlor table. If the carpet 
is worn to rags, the tears of the maid-of-all-work 
may be dried with the reflection that a cinder or 
two dropped from the ash pan will do little dam- 
age. 

But about six months previous it was borne on 
the minds of these six females that if they had 
an allowance they would all present much better 
appearances, and spend less money in doing it. 
And when the six Fuller girls made up their 
minds, there was an end of it. They interviewed 
their mamma, they bullied their papa, they built 
such splendid air castles of what they would do 
if they only could be allowed to judge for them- 
selves, that the long-suffering martyr consented, 
and promised to let them have their way. Now a 
promise in the Fuller family was as good as a 
bond—better, for I have heard many a man be- 
sides St. Paul declare himself happy, especially 
after a panic in the street, except these bonds. 

But the difficulty about the allowance was this : 
the day these girls got their money they felt so 
enormously rich that they could not contain 
themselves and it. They forgot it must last six 
months, and represented boots, gloves, gowns, 
bonnets—a thousand necessaries. They forgot 
the waste the lack of a parasol makes in the life 
of the American girl ; they only saw the beautiful 
$—— (no, I will not hold them up to ridicule), 
and they longed to spend it, and it burned in 
their pockets, till, alas ! sometimes they lived like 
prodigals for three weeks, and starved and were 
almost naked the rest of the twenty-six. 

On this particular morning the whole family 
were assembled in the sitting-room. “It was a 
June day, a dewy, rosy, dimpled day, and “all 
the trees on all the hills had opened their thou- 
sand leaves”; the air itself was as fresh and 
sweet as the first day that ever broke in para- 
dise. Even the orphan-school children had come 
out the Sunday before in little pink - sprigged 
calicoes. All the Fullers but one had gone to 
chureh also in their neat spring suits, looking so 
stylish and jaunty, so sweet and violet-eyed, that 
the Archdeaconess failed in her responses, and 
scanned each figure as it went up the aisle with 
a glance that Julie declared amounted to an in- 
dictment for larceny. 

Yes, all the Fullers but one. One wretched, 
forlorn, spendthrift of a Fuller staid at home. 
She had neither spring gown, nor spring hat, nor 
boots, nor parasol; she had spent her allowance 
long ago on concert tickets, and candy, and a 
set of silver jewelry. 

So she spent the day in a disreputable gingham, 
and a hat that deserves a chapter to itself, swing- 
ing in the big apple-tree, and wishing she had 
her money back. And this unfortunate was 
named Polly, and she was nineteen years old— 
old enough and pretty enough to know better. 

“Tf we had only known how much of a hole 
you were in, Polly,” said Jen, “ we'd have clubbed 
in and helped you buy your spring things.” 

“No, my dears,” said papa, from what was by 
courtesy called “the study,” though in reality it 
was the china closet and canned fruit room (the 
Fullers ate a good deal of canned things ; their 
preserves weren’t generally successful). “It is 
not so recorded in the bond. You know you 
bargained each to make the most of her allow- 
ance, and bear the consequences of her good or 
evil judgment. If Polly has spent her money, 
she must do without.” 

Alas! each remembered ; it was so written in 
the bond. 

“What have you got toward spring things, 
Polly dear?” asked mamma, looking up from 
Herbert Spencer’s Sociology in a dazed way, and 
endeavoring to set her cap at right angles, which, 
if the truth be told, was not quite as straight as 
a plumb-line. 

‘tT have my black satteen, mamma (to be sure, 
the front is stained with lemonade, but I don’t 
care), and my boots are pretty good, and I have 
one long, nice, cream-colored gant de Suéde that 
luckily is for my right hand, and my turquoise 
ring is on my left, so it doesn’t matter about the 
other’s being lost, and my white muslin, and my 
white mull (to be sure, it has shrunken up to my 
knees, but I can let it down),” she said, eagerly ; 
then, seeing amusement in her sisters’ eyes, she 
burst into tears, and rushed out, calling, in a loud 
voice: “I do not care if I never have another rag 
to my back so long as I live. I am going to bed, 
and will stay there till I die for want of exercise, 
and then you will all be sorry, and not laugh at 
me, and taunt me, because I am not mean, miser- 
ly, niggardly things like yourselves.” 

“Come back, Polly love,” cried all the five un- 
offending sisters, deeply grieved, but not at all 
hurt at Polly’s outburst. “Tell us about your 
hats, and how much money have you ?” 

“T have no hat but this,” said Polly, sobbing 
bitterly ; “and fifteen dollars.” 

Tears of sympathy stood in mamma’s eyes; 
Sociology slipped off her lap and fell to the 
ground. Papa tapped his finger reflectively on 
the pane. For the first time he half wished he 
had not given the bishop so positive a reply about 
the doctrine of original sin. One might be mis- 
taken, and—this was Polly’s hat. 

As I remarked, it was her only one, and de- 
served a chapter to itself. It was a little round 
bonnet, originally of white straw, which was now 
sunburned to a dirty yellow; a faded red rose 
adorned one side; the crown was mashed in; a 
limp, draggled feather stood up in front. Nothing 
could have been more hopeless, more disrep- 
utable. 

“Poor dear!” 

But Polly had flown: the subject was too ten- 
der to be discussed. 

Just then the bell rang. “A note for Miss 
Polly; from Mr. Jerry Nevins, I s’pose,” said the 
little maid-of-all-work, sympathetically. 

She was a very black-fisted Mercury, but never 








did Cupid select a more interested one; and the 
note was seized by Jen, and eagerly welcomed by 
the whole family as a diversion for the unhappy 
damsel, 

“ Let’s find her.” 

Strange to say, the chorus did not seek Polly 
in her little white-curtained chamber, where she 
vowed she would spend the rest of her hapless 
existence ; they made straight for the apple-tree, 
and there, perched on one of the highest boughs, 
was the penniless Polly, singing in her high clear 
voice, “I sent thee late a rosy wreath.” 

“ Here, Poll—here’s a note from Jerry Nevins,” 
cried the chorus, delightedly. “Get down and 
read it.” 

Miss Fuller slipped at once from her leafy 
throne, and read aloud the following missive : 


“My pear Miss Potty,—I am going in my 
drag, with Miss Miverton and Sam Rennolys, to 
the polo match to-day at four o’clock. Won't 
you let us call for you? I want you to drive. 
Please say yes. Yours always, 

“J. M. Nevins, Jun.” 


An ominous silence fell for the space of one mo- 
ment. It was broken by the voice of our heroine. 
“Tm going,” said Polly. 

“ But your clothes, Polly,” cried the chorus. 

“T don’t care one bit about my clothes,” said 
she, defiantly. “I'll take vour parasol, Margaret, 
and I'll get you to smooth my muslin, Jen, and 
I’ve got one glove, and I’m going.” 

“ But your hat, dear,” said Julie. “I'd gladly 
lend you mine, but it belongs to my suit, and is 
all gray, and you'd look like a guy in it,” 

“ Never mind,” said Polly, dismissing the whole 
crew with a wave of the band; “J will get me a 
hat, Give yourselves no concern.” With these 
words she rushed into the house, and in a few 
minutes had disappeared down the long, irregular 
street. 

Half an hour later a tall young lady in a dis- 
reputable bonnet and a gingham dress made 
her entrée into a fashionable millinery. All the 
shop-girls, and that superior person who presided 
over the establishment, knew her by sight as one 
of the rector of St. Philip’s six daughters—the 
prettiest one. More valuable customers were be- 
ing served, so she received no special attention. 
But presently the head of the establishment her- 
self heard those unmistakable tones of command 
that, though they came from this insignificant 
customer, brought her down on her marrow-bones, 
so to speak, and half a dozen obedient attendants 
to her side. “Here,” she cried, with her mouth 
full of pins; “show Mrs. Van Dyke these bon- 
nets; I myself will wait on Miss Fuller.” 

“T wish a bonnet that is becoming to me,” 
said the young lady, calmly. 

* Ah! mademoiselle, this is a French hat,’ Ma- 
dame exclaimed, “a love, a beauty, exactly your 
style, made expressly for you—bouglit for you,” 
she cried, growing bolder, and encouraged by Pol- 
ly’s pleased gaze at herself in the mirror, 

“ What is the price ?” 

“Only fifteen dollars,” said Madame—* to you, 
Miss Fuller, the daughter of a clergyman, and a 
customer” (Margaret had bought a pair of ribbon 
strings there a year ago). “ Fifteen dollars only.” 

“T will take it with me,” said Polly, laying her 
moist, hot money on the counter; for she had 
carried it in her hand—her gloveless hand—all 
the way from the rectory. 

Madame smilingly did up the parcel. She had 
just offered the hat to Mrs. Van Dyke for ten 
dollars, and it was worth six—a bit of lace, an 
embroidered crown, and a pink rose at the side; 
that was all. But one must take money where 
one finds it. Polly’s fifteen dollars were as good 
as cross Mrs. Van Dyke’s ten—better by five. 

Our young lady got home about half past three 
o'clock. Every body had gone out but Jen, who, 
exhausted with smoothing the muslin, was fast 
asleep. She rushed into her tiny bedroom, and 
began her preparations. Notwithstanding all 
speed, Jerry was at the door with his drag and 
his guests ere Miss Polly’s muslin was donned. 

With all her faults, Polly had little personal 
vanity. She seldom looked in the glass. One 
reason was that the mirror was cracked exactly 
through the middle; another, that her sisters’ crit- 
icisms held up to candid view all faults and de 
fects. She never thought of her face or head. 
She threw on her dress, pitched a bonnet on the 
back of her curly brown hair, flew down the 
steps, and was assisted into the drag by two 
grooms and a smiling host. 

Miss Miverton leaned back in a perfectly fitting 
driving costume, and gave her the friendliest of 
smiles—a little condescending, indeed, and was 
it slightly amused? That was not possible. To 
be sure, one dimpled hand was bare, but she had 
no right to suspect that the other glove would 
not soon be used to cover it. White was always 
en régle and becoming, and she had on her fif- 
teen-dollar bonnet. So Polly bowed and smiled 
back again, and was altogether so sweet and love- 
ly and like a June rose that Mr. Jerry Nevins 
had hard work to keep from declaring himself 
on the spot. 

The Kennels, at which the polo game was play- 
ed, was a very fashionable place Every body 
was out that afternoon. Polly was so happy— 
happy with that consolation religion itself does 
not always give of being appropriately and be- 
comingly dressed. To be sure, all her income 
was swallowed up; she was a wretched, penni- 
less, forlorn creature on the morrow, but this 
was to-day. ‘Let to-morrow take care of the 
things of itself,” quoted Polly, piously. “ Every 
one is so kind,” she whispered to Jerry, confid 
ingly. “See, they are all bowing and smiling.” 

“ How pretty Polly Fuller is!” she heard some- 
body say as she passed. ‘“ Poor little thing! Did 
you ever see—” The rest was lost. Polly drew 
herself up rather indignantly. “They are com- 
menting on my bonnet, and wondering where I 
got it—impertinent things !” 














Then she looked up and saw Jerry’s eyes fixed 
on it, and there was the greatest tenderness in 
his glance, as if he were sorry for her, and yet 
loved her. 

“He thinks, I suppose,” said Polly to her alter 
ego, “that this is the first time I ever had any 
thing nice, and he is sorry for me.” And then 
she half wished she had not worn it. 

“Are you very fond of dress ?” she inquired, 
presently 

“Yes, very; that is, I like a woman properly 
and handsomely dressed, as I want my wife to be” 
(here Polly’s hand—her ungloved hand—got the 
least possible little squeeze) ; “* but what I care for 
most is a sweet, lovely, brave spirit which rises 
above criticism, and is true enough and well-bred 
enough to look beautiful and be happy in Spit 
of the garb.” 

“ But, indeed,” said the guilty Polly, “ som« 
times it is so hard to be that; sometimes one 
wants things, so one yields to the temptatior 
You must not be too hard on people if they do 
not dress accordi: £ to your ideas,” she added, 
with tears in her big brown eyes. 

“T hard on you?” eried Jerry—it was in the 
moonlight, and they were driving down a lane 
of flaming chestnuts—“/ hard? I just love and 
admire you for it. I think you are the prettiest, 
sweetest thing in the world; I long to deck you 
with jewels and fine raiment, just to pay you back 
for all your bravery. Oh, Polly, I love you!” 

There! Miss Miverton and Mr. Rennolys occu 
pied back seats; they both looked engrossed in 
each other. What Polly said I don’t know—some- 
thing that was satisfactory to the driver. Then 
she looked up conscience-stricken. 

“Oh, Jerry!” she cried, “it isn’t I you love; 
it’s my bonnet, and you have 
sacrificed to 
I was the most extravagant creature; I got an- 


no idea what I 
get it I Spent all my allowance 


gry with all my sisters, even mamma and papa 
Now you have loved me and told me so just be- 
cause of it, I will take it off,” she cried, in a pas- 
sion. “I will never wear it again.” She seized 
the structure with both hands—it fell into her 
lap. 

Oh, careless, absent-minded Polly ! Where 
were your senses! Stupidly she gazed one mo- 
ment at the dreadful object. It was her wretched, 
dilapidated, ragged, withered, limp, disreputable 
old hat, and her beautiful one of lace and roses 
was lying in the bandbox on her own bed. 

The Archdeaconess didn’t like the match at 
all, of course, but she was heard to congratulate 
herself that Jerry’s wife was an economical little 
thing, and wouldn’t throw away his money. 

* You remember that horrid little straw bonnet 
she wore to the polo match, don’t you, Sue?” she 
asked of Miss Miverton, who was Miss Miverton 
still 

Miss Miverton reme mbered. 


“One thing I will never do, Jerry,” said Polly 
to her husband during the he 








1ey-moon 
“What?” he asked, with the insatiate curiosity 
of a weak-minded bridegroom. 
“IT will never have an allowance again.” And 
she never did 





Japanese Acorn Design. 


See illustration on page 108, 


Tuts simple yet unique and effective design, 
from the South Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work, is well adapted to a great variety 
of purposes, and is very easily executed. The 
pattern is worked in two shades of crewel lighter 
than the ground, and outlined with fine Japanese 
gold thread. It may be worked on velveteen, or 
on silk serge, or any other material adapted to 
the purpose for which it is designed. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


A Sreamep Barrer Pepvine.—Half a cup of butter, 
a large cup of sugar, four eggs, three cups of flour, a 
teaspoonful of yeast powder, a teaspoonful of flavor- 
ing extract, and a gill of milk. Sift the yeast powder 
with the flour, and see that they are perfectly incorpo- 
rated. Cream the butter, and then beat the sugar into 
it until very smooth and light. Beat the eggs sepa- 
rately, and add the butter, sugar, and flour to them 
gradually until the batter is perfectly smooth and free 
from lumps. Lastly, thin with the milk, and add the 
kind of flavoring extract you prefer. Put in a pud- 
ding mould or a small basin, and tie a cloth tightly 
over it. Steam over a pot of hot water for two hours 





and keep closely covered all the while the process 
lasts. Serve with wine or snow-flake sauce. 

Tiesy Cake.—Make a pound of nice sponge-cake, 
and bake it in a straight tin pan of a size to allow of 
its being four inches thick when risen. When the 
cake is done, split it in half, lay the halves on a dish 
with the inside part up, cover the tops with a coating 
of quince or other nice jelly, and over this layer dot 
thickly slices of blanched almouds. Then pour over 
all a half-pint of sherry or Catawba wine gradually, so 
that it will soak well into the cake. Prepare as sauce 
a nice custard made with three pints of unskimme:t 
milk, the yolks of six eggs, a full teacup of pulverized 
sugar, and a flavoring of vanilla. Some persons, first 
slice the cake into convenient sizes for helping, and 
pile them up in a glass bow], pouring the custard hot 
over the cake, and then leaving all to be eaten cold the 
next day. Others bring the cake to table uncut, and 
add the custard there from a pitcher. 

Tomators krrt ror Winter Use.—Wash the toma- 





toes clean, and put them in a kettle. Scald them suf- 
ficiently to admit of pressing them through a colan- 
der. Then put them back into the kettle with a 
sprinkling of pepper and salt. Boil them hard for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Bottle them while as hot as 


you can hold the bottle in your hand. Cork them im- 
mediately, and it is an excellent pian to pour first in 
the mouth of each bottle a teaspoonful of melted lard 
or, better still, olive oil. Keep them in a cellar in an 
open box, or on a shelf in a dark closet. If there 
should be danger of their freezing in very cold wea- 
ther, put a little straw over and between them. Seal 
the cork up with a mixture of rosin and wax. 
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ee on the sky, like the low-hung flare 


Of a wind-blown sunset over the land, 


Flames of the burning byre and bield, 

Red on the broken axe and brand, 

And smiting the lonely battle-field 

Till the corpse shines out in the deadly glare. 
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“THE SON OF THE GAUL.”—From tue Picrvre® By 


Flames on the sky, and the kite and crow 
Heavily flapping to find their prey, 

And there, where the broken heart is flung, 
A black despair—and a boy to sway 

The mighty sword that the hero swung 

In flashing circles about his foe! 
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Picrvre sy Louis Epovarp-Fournier, in THE Paris SALon or 1885. 





Wild, wild despair in the growing gloom, Ye gods who riae over field and flood, 

And light alone on one awful face, Blow him the breath of your life, to wield 

While the gods of battle obey the boy, That hero’s sword, give his every thrust 
Whose oath is rapture, and crowd the place, The strength of his will, bid him raise that shield, 
| Till his grief swells into a throb of joy, And fight, till his sire’s foes bite the dust, 
| And his ery rings out a cry of doom. And their race go out in fire and blood! 
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By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avrnor or “Ione Srewart,” “My _ Love,” 
“Lizzix Lorton or Greverice,” “* From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HOUSE-WARMING. 


oo house-warming at Mock-Beggar was 

naturally an event of some importance at 
Beaton Brows. Really, society had had enough 
to satisfy its cravings in these later times. 
Usually so uneventful, these last few months 
had given it cause for endless talk, and suspend- 
ed its normal occupation of scarifying reputa- 
tions, by which it generally kept itself alive. 
The suicide—or death by misadventure ?—of 
old Colonel Clinton ; the return of the disreputa- 
ble housekeeper’s formerly ostracized son as a 
nabob possessed of untold wealth; his purchase 
and renovation of Mock-Beggar, flung like a 
challenge in the face of the Clintons; his char- 
acter for meanness and hardness, and the mystery 
of silence with which he surrounded his past life 
and present thoughts; Yetta’s sweetness and 
beauty, added to the almost fabulous tale of her 
presumptive possessions; and now this house- 
warming, to which all looked as a kind of key- 
note, with the speculations and new dresses it 
included—yes, without doubt there had been a 
succession of rich harvests, and no barren time 
as of old, when ingenuity had to invent that in- 
dustry might destroy. 

At last the great night came, and Beaton Brows, 
with all the visitable people for miles round, 
streamed through the wide-opened gates and 
thronged the spacious rooms of the house where 
two generations of Clintons had lived—pending 
the time when they should migrate to the Hall 
which should have been Paston Carew’s. Every 
thing was magnificently done. Criticism which 
came to condemn remained to praise; and the 
flaws so diligently sought were not to be found. 

Paston, millionaire and miser, knew what was 
expected of him and what he had to buy, He 
went ahead of the first and made the last secure. 
It was a costly affair, and he would rather have 
parted with so much blood than all this gold; 
but it had to be done, and he paid the price like 
a man whose ‘ ‘ifficulty had been in his de- 
cision. That made, the rest was comparatively 
easy. 

In this entertainment Paston’s financial genius 
came into play, as it had already done in his 
house-building. He got the great London firm, 
with whom he contracted for the whole thing, 
into a vise, and squeezed them as dry as a lemon. 
He allowed no skimping of supplies and no infe- 
riority of material. He would have his money’s 
worth, down to the last farthing—and he had it. 
They, on their side, had made their bargain a 
little too airily. Sharp men of business, by 
whose professional thaumaturgy the stipulated 
pounds were wont to multiply themselves like 
the bulbs of a lily, and unforeseen extras were 
sure to come to the same amount as the original 
sum agreed on, they had not expected to meet 
with more than their match in a country gentle- 
man presumably unused to deal with figures. 
They had counted on turning a pretty penny on 
the transaction; but they had to acknowledge 
their master in the art of financial sleight of hand 
before they had done with Paston Carew, and the 
would-be biters were shrewdly bitten. Hence 
the thing was magnificently done as much at the 
expense of the contractors as of himself; and to 
know this was to Paston as an anodyne laid on 
a sore. 

“Remarkably well done—really quite credit- 
able to the taste of our host !’’ said Mr. Arrol, with 
that curious air of patronage which some men 
carry inte their approbation—an air which says: 
“ J should have done it rather differently and de- 
cidedly better; but this is highly commendabie, 
and may be judiciously praised.” 

“Rather too much glare and glitter,” said Mr. 
Ellacombe. 

“Think so?” returned the other. “You are 
wrong. Half the success of a thing of this kind 
is in plenty of light and showy ornaments—lights, 
flowers, champagne, color and shady places for 
quiet couples—and there you are! Not much 
else is wanted to make the thing go well.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mr. Ellacombe. 
“Froth of the lightest kind goes down better 
than more solid substance. It is the law of 
modern society.” 

“My dear fellow, what would you have ?” 
laughed the banker. “ Solidity and thorough- 
ness would be as much out of place in a thing 
of this kind as a Miserere chanted by monks 
for music, or an ox roasted whole for supper. 
The genius of the day goes for froth. That band 
in the ball-room, rattling out the veriest rubbish 
by way of music, but rubbish which makes 
the young people dance their best—ices and 
creams and champagne in the supper-room— 
those twopenny-halfpenny lights which make so 
good an effect in the garden—those plants hired 
for the oecasion at so much the dozen—those 
awnings of striped calico festooned to look like 
tents—all show and no substance, if you will! 
But what more would you have? They answer 
their purpose.” 

“IT would not have this kind of thing at all,” 
said Mr. Ellacombe. “ This sacrifice of money to 
mere show—the mere passing amusement of the 
senses—is as childish as it is disastrous. It is 
like burning away one’s fortune in fire-works.” 

“Teall stimulates trade and gives employment,” 
said Mr. Arrol. 

“So would things of graver value and more 
permanence,” was the reply. 

The banker smiled for all answer; then bowed 
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with more than ordinary deference of manner to 
handsome Lady Dayman, who came in on the arm, 
of her antiquated husband, Sir James. Superbly 
dressed and magnificently arranged, she looked, 
as she always did, the very incarnation of cheer- 
fulness and centent. He, on the contrary, had 
the air of a man under sentence of death and not 
reconciled to his fate. He was a small, bloodless, 
shrivelled atomy, whose close-fitting black wig 
did not reach beyond his fair wife’s dimpled chin. 
Full forty years stretched between their respect- 
ive registers ; but senile dotage on the one side, 
ambition and impecuniosity on the other, bridged 
the natural chasm; and the eldest daughter of 
the retired army surgeon became the well-dowered 
wife of the worn-out old city knight, and thus 
slipped forever the Cinderella garments into 
which she had been born. 

So far as the world saw, she made a good and 
debonair kind of wife. She gave no cause for 
scandal; was discreet while gay; pleasant to all 
and compromised with none ; was evidently a good 
woman of business—witness her frequent visits 
to the bank, and Mr. Arrol’s as frequent visits to 
Clear View, where she and Sir James lived, her 
affairs requiring a great deal of good manage- 
ment—especially since the birth of her boy—uow 
just a year old. What on earth made Sir James 
so melancholy and depressed no man could tell, 
and my smiling, gracious lady gave no hint. 

Mr. Arrol had his theory; but then. Mr. Arrol 
always had his theory, no matter what the sub- 
ject. He knew where the moles ran under-ground 
and when the nightshade seeded; and not a dog 
barked but he could sketch you the shape of the 
intruder who had stolen past- the kennel. He 
never gave out this theory clear and clean with 
respect to Sir James Dayman’s evident discom- 
fort. He only said he could guess why, but he 
was too deep in the confidence of the family to 
discuss their affairs; and then he used to add 
that Sir James was an old fool, and my Lady had 
much to bear; and was it her fault if the daugh- 
ters by the first marriage made themselves un- 
pleasant because they regretted this birth of the 
heir who would diminish their. portions so seri- 
ously? If the old boy had wanted to keep his 
daughters’ fortunes intact, he should not have 
married a fine young woman like Lady Dayman; 
and as things were, he was as ungrateful as he 
was ridiculous. 

Which grew to be the current opinion concern- 
ing these two people: my Lady was to be pitied 
and Sir James was an ungrateful old fool; and 
the daughters of the first marriage were utterly 
unreasonable to object to the advent of little 
Regy, the heir, seeing that it was only what might 
have been expected. 

Standing in line with her husband, backed by 
a bank of plants and flowers, wherein artificial 
draceenas and colias were so deftly mingled with 
real geraniums and fuchsias as to have deceived 
the lynx.eyes of Paston himself, pretty Elsie 
Arrol—his Laura—was talking esthetic nonsense 
with Fitz-George Standish—her Petrarca. They 
were bewailing the hopeless vulgarity of the 
present, and the need of going back on the tra- 
ditions of the past if society were to be saved 
from its own corruption. They had already con- 
demned science as profanation, steam as iniquity, 
machinery as satanic, and had confessed to Art 
as the one pole-star in the mental sky by which 
man ought to guide liis course; and now they 
were criticizing the guests, like two common- 
place gossips of no mofe special culture than the 
rest! But as he stood in the pose of a Byzantine 
saint, and she in the stiff dignity of a Medicean 
lady, they sincerely believed that their common- 
places were superior utterances, and that the 
vulgarity of mind they condemned they did not 
share. 

“ How much better it would have been,” they 
said, “had it been a costume ball, where histor- 
ical correctness would have taught—and shamed 
—the rampant hideousness of the present.time! 
Francia, Luini, Botticelli—what mines of beauty 
would have been opened! Beaton Brows might 
have dated a new era from this night had things 
been done with artistic skill and judgment.” 


“Even a calico ball would have been better, 


than this,” said Elsie Arrol. 

“There would’ have been less ostentation,” 
said Fitz-George Standish, with a glance at his 
own mortification in broadcloth—he who longed 
to clothe himself in velvet, with jeweled baldrick, 
band and collar, plumed hat and needle-made 
lace, and who thought himself defrauded of his 
rights because he had been born in the nineteenth 
century and not at any time from the third to 
the sixteenth. “The ostentation of these sue- 
cessful parvenus makes the heart of the true 
artist sad, and withers up the joy of the earnest 
Christian who would go back to the days of the 
primitive faith,” he added, in his slow, weak, 
drawling voice. 

“How handsome Lady Dayman looks to-night !” 
said Mrs. Ellacombe, who was standing near ; and 
herself, in her own way, one of the most beautiful 
women in the room. 

“She would be more beautiful if she were 
dressed with more real taste,” said Mrs. Arrol, 
with a complacent glance at her own stiff, stately, 
Medicean costume—the least of all suited to her 
style. “She is far too modern—too milliner- 
fied.” s 

“ With a superabundance of debased fioritura,” 
said Fitz-George Standish. “Too florid in flesh 
and too highly decorated in person.” 

“A great deal,” said Elsie Arrol. 

“Oh! you two saints go in for the pre-Raffaelite 
craze—lank folds with nothing underneath ’em, 
square jaws, long chins, flat lips, and attenuated 
limbs suggestive of insufficient food and defective 
assimilation,” rattled off the banker, with a laugh. 
Then, in a half-aside to his wife, he added, gallant- 
ly: “I am very glad, my dear, that you are of 
a different type from your ideal. You would 
not have suited me else. By Jove! to-night you 
are positively delicious. Though I do not think 





Lady Dayman a failure, you are the better of the 
two!” 

“T know what a Philistine you are, Hugh. 
You need not try to flatter me into approving 
your bad taste. But I am glad you think I look 
nice. Only I don’t believe you really do!” she 
answered, with a coquettish pout that masked a 
smile and meant an invitation. 

The Arrols did a great deal of this kind of 
flirting both in private and in public. She found 
it useful and he made it pay. 

“The prettiest girl here, however, is Miss Carew 
herself,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, looking affection- 
ately at Yetta, who, with Lord Masdew, at this 
moment came through the muslin-curtained door- 
way of the ball-room. “Her coloring is quite as 
good as Lady Dayman’s, and she is more refined 
both in feature and figure.” 

“She will be splendid when she is a little 
older,” said Mr. Arrol. “ At present, she is im- 
mature—tant soit peu green and crude. Her 
arms, for instance, are too thin—L’ amour n’a pas 
passé par Id.” 

“You mean she is not yet spoiled,” said Grant 
Ellacombe. 

“Ts she not a little too young to connect with 
love at all 2” added his wife. “A girl’s life is so 
charming, if you men would but believe it, and 
leave it alone.” 

“And lose the most beautiful moment and 
the most delightful task 2” said Mr. Arrol. 

“Lose nothing; merely wait, and let her enjoy 
herself in her own way. We who know the 
pleasure of a happy girlhood, grudge the time 
when its careless serenity shall have passed— 
when its happy indifference shall be exchanged 
for the pain and excitement of love.” 

Mr. Arrol langhed—that rich fruity laugh which 
somehow associated itself with the idea of grapes 
and port-wine. 

“That is a woman's view,” he said. ‘ Hap- 
pily we men think differently.” 

“ Girls are women—or rather women were once 
girls, and know,” was Mrs. Ellacombe’s reply. 

“No life is perfect till it has passed through 
the fiery baptism of a desolating love,” said Fitz- 
George Standish, mournfully. 

“The adjective was needless. It is inherent to 
its condition,” said Grant Ellacombe. 

“No, no, Grant! That I deny!” cried his wife, 
smiling. 

“ And I!” said Mr. Arrol. 

“But from a different stand-point,” said Mr. 
Ellacombe, a little uneasily. 

“Probably,” replied the banker, dryly. 

Yetta crossed the room and came up to them. 
Surely Mrs; Ellacombe’s verdict was justified ! 
She was by far the most beautiful creature of the 
evening, for all that she was still in the unopened 
bud of girlhood where others had more maturity 
of perfection. She was dressed very simply, in 
some soft clinging stuff of the cream-color suited 
to her age and state; yet she had somehow the 
air of being better dressed than those whose ma- 
terials were worth four times as much as hers; 
and, while in no way esthetic, her want of super- 
fluous bows and ends and puffs and flounces gave 
her a certain simplicity of tone and statuesque 
grace eminently lovely. She wore a magnificent 
necklace of pearls—each pearl a small fortune in 
itself. There were three rows of perfect purity 
and more than ordinary size. Tliis necklace had 
been one of the tributes exacted by Paston from 
a certain rajah whose unjust cause he had upheld 
and gained—for a consideration ; part of which 
was in these superb jewels. Her rich auburn 
hair was bound as neatly round her head as its 
natural curls allowed; but everywhere it broke 
out into gracious little rings and fringes which 
shone like ruddy gold when they caught the light. 
Her tall and slender figure had in it the very 
thought of a lily—the very essence of a flower; 
and in the graceful undulation of her movements 
was the meaning of melody and the translation 
of rhythm into action. 

Flushed with her dance—smiling with a girl’s 
frank pleasure in the brilliancy, the excitement 
of all about her—glad that the thing was such a 
success, and that her father was thereby glorified 
—she was like something removed from the or- 
dinary creatures of clay; and even Mr. Arrol, who 
had a moment ago called her crude and unripe, 
caught his breath as men do when a beautiful 
woman passes by. 

“Do you not dance, Mrs. Arrol?” she asked 
the banker’s pretty little wife, still standing in 
stiff dignity backed by the bank of flowers, where 
Fitz-George Standish posed for a Byzantine 
saint, 

“T dance? oh no! Dancing is not at all in 
my line!” answered Elsie, with a smile more of 
pity than of pleasure. 

“ How sorry you must be,” said Yetta, simply. 

“ You are fond of dancing, I see, Miss Carew,” 
said Mrs. Arrol, with her soft stare. 

“Yes, I am,” she answered. 

“ With reason,” laughed Lord Masdew. 

“How pretty the garden looks from here!” 
she said, to divert the talk from herself. 

It was filled with colored eleetric lamps, by 
which the flower beds looked as if they were of 
silver—silver plates out of which rose living gems 
—rubies, sapphires, golden cups, silver wands, 
and great bowls of shining pearl. 

“Tt is superbly Eastern!” said Mr. Arrol. 

“Tt is lovely, my dear!” said Mrs, Ellacombe, 
heartily. 

“Yes,” answered Yetta; “that is its beauty— 
it is Eastern! It is like a picture out of the 
Arabian Nights.” 

“ Are you still in that cycle ?” asked Fitz-George 
Standish. “ Wearchzologists have gone through 
it. This Christian civilization of ours has had 
another apotheosis.” 

“Then you do not like it?” asked Yetta, with 
a little air of distress, 

“I did not say that,” he replied. “TI was only 
drawing a comparison.” 


“ Proverbially odious,” put in Mr. Arrol. 









“T was afraid you were not pleased,” said the 
girl, simply. 

“Who would fail to be pleased?” was Mr. 
Arrol’s gallant rejoinder ; and, “ We are all charm- 
ed—it would be impossible not to be,” was Mrs. 
Ellacombe’s reply. 

Slowly traversing the rooms, speaking very little 
to any but a few words to all, Paston Carew did 
the honors in his dry, quiet, reserved way. No 
one was left out, and no one was specially noticed, 
save those who had titles—title and hereditary 
rank counting their full value with the man who 
had conquered fortune against odds. Among 
others he gravitated to the small knot of Beaton 
Brows’ notabilities with whom his daughter had 
just been speaking. Now she had been claimed 
by her partner and had gone back to the ball- 
room. 

Apparently Paston had taken a great liking for 
Mr. Arrol—his opposite in all things; for he nev- 
er lost an opportunity for some courteous and 
half-flattering notice. Mr. Arrol was accustomed 
to this kind of thing from persons whose reve- 
nues were a little shaky, and for whom, therefore, 
it might be supposed private friendship wouid 
bolster up rotten securities; but this chain of 
reasoning did not hold good with Paston Carew. 
Between the two it was he who could help the 
bank, not the bank which would accommodate 
him. Hence Hugh Arrol took these dry, reserved, 
but, all the same, flattering notices as due to his 
own personal merits only; and he was propor- 
tionately gratified. 

To Mr. Ellacombe, too, Paston was always in a 
certain sense markedly respectful. The pessi- 
mism which found more sorrow than joy in cre- 
ation he let it be seen fell in line with his own 
views, for Mrs. Ellacombe just suited him as 
Yetta’s chaperon and chief adviser among wo- 
men. Little Mrs. Arrol he left alone as much as 
he could, seeing that he had set himself to gain 
her husband. He could not follow her intellect- 
ual vagaries, and, indeed, looked on her in his 
heart as slightly insane. He thought the same 
of Fitz-George Standish, whose want of business 
faculty he held in supreme contempt; while to 
himself, his only confidant, he said of Hugh Ar- 
rol: “ He is a vain, sensual fool, who squanders 
his money like a school-boy;” of Grant Ella- 
combe: “ He is a sour-livered misanthrope, who 
does not know the pride of ambition, the value 
of money, nor the joy of success,” 

So much for the dry flattery he shed over Mr. 
Arrol, for the respectful acquiescence in his phi- 
losophy intimated to Grant Ellacombe. 

As he stood there, at once observant and reti- 
cent, respectful to others and dignified in his own 
person—the reputed owner of millions—the rich- 
est man in the whole county of Fellshire—the 
conqueror of fortune all along the line—the fa- 
ther of Yetta, who herself was a royal person’s 
prize—a man to whom wealth and rank, blue 
blood and long inheritance, paid homage—but 
one thought possessed them all: “And this is 
Patty Carew’s bastard son !” 

He and they had the same thought. It ran 
round them like an electric shock ; but while it 
crimsoned Elsie Arrol’s cheeks with a sudden 
flush of social shame, and lifted the corners of 
Fitz-George Standish’s narrow lips, it made Mr. 
Arrol’s soft eyes twinkle with suppressed humor, 
saddened Grant Ellacombe’s lank visage with a 
deeper sense of the hollowness, the unreality of all 
things, and shone like a divine ray of sympathy 
in his wife’s sweet, loving smile, as she turned to 
Paston and said, with almost tremulous cordial- 
ity: “I congratulate you, Mr. Carew, with all my 
heart. Every thing is perfect.” 

Just a shade of emotion flitted over Paston’s 
face. Though not his supreme triumph, this was 
something won on the way, and a forecast of the 
conquest he had given himself so much pain to 
make. But he did not show more than just this 
fleeting glimmer of emotion, and only Mrs. Ella- 
combe saw it. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” he said, coldly. 
“T wish my friends to enjoy themselves.” 

“Tt would be impossible not to do so in such 
a lovely scene,” she answered. “It is like a 
dream, It is absolutely perfect !” 

“You honor me too much,” he answered, with 
a frigid smile; but the flashing eyes which met 
hers were as if alight with internal fire. And 
Mrs. Ellacombe believed in the eyes more than 
in the smile. 

He stood there for some time talking to his 
guests, or rather listening more than he talked, 
and then fresh arrivals took him away, and they 
themselves prepared to disperse and form new 
combinations. 

“But,” said Mr. Arrol to Grant Ellacombe, 
when Paston had passed away, and just as he 
himself was on the point of joining Lady Day- 
man to take her into the garden of which Elsie 
and Fitz-George Standish had despised the Ori- 
ental illumination, “I faney we shall see some- 
thing more here than an entertainment before all 
is done! This is only the prelude—of that I am 
convinced.” 

‘“Whatever happens, I hope it will not be a 
repetition of this,” said Grant Ellacombe; and 
Fitz-George Standish took up the parable and 
said : 

“T wish the Clintons had kept the place, or 
could get it back again. A parvenu is never 
any thing but a parvenu, however rich he may 
be; and blue blood keeps its color to the last.” 

“Ah, Standish, you see we are not all de- 
scended from the Crusaders!” said Mr. Arrol, 
with a laugh, as he strolled up the room and into 
the smaller drawing-room, where he found hand- 
some Lady Dayman talking with her quiet cheer- 
fulness to the commandant of the garrison, not 
unwilling to be fascinated. 

“‘Have you seen the gardens, Lady Dayman 2” 
asked the banker, after he had mingled in the 
conversation for a few moments, and inspired the 
commandant with the wish to fling him out of 
the window. 
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“No,” said my lady, whose smile showed no- 
thing of her secret echo of that wish. 

Mr. Arrol was becoming a bore, and the com- 
mandant was both fresh and amusing. 

“Let me take you,” he said, offering his arm ; 
and the lady, with a smile to each man, accepted 
it, and went out. 

But the walk, for all its wonder and beauty, 
was not a success, and the velvet paw proved its 
claws. 

“ Well, my child, have you been happy ?” ask- 
ed Paston, when the whole thing was over; when 
the music was hushed and the last of the guests 
had gone; when the lights had been extinguish- 
ed in the rooms and the garden, leaving the flow- 
ers to the night-moths and the ivy to the owls. 
“ Have you enjoyed your evening ?” 

“Yes, intensely!” she said, enthusiastically. 
“Tt has been like a dream !” 

“ A golden one !” he answered, with a suppress- 
ed groan. “It has half ruined me!” 

“Tt must have been tremendously expensive !” 
said Yetta, with innocent sympathy. 

“Yes, indeed. It will entail short commons 
for months to come, I assure you, my dear. But 
I do not mind the outlay so much, seeing that you 
did your part well. I watched you closely, and 
felt proud of my girl.” 

She flung herself into his arms. 

“Dearest and best father, I am so glad I 
pleased you!” she said. “ Your praise is my 
highest blessing.” 

This was, in fact, her brightest moment. It 
put out the glory of all the rest, and was more 
melodious to her ears than the sweetest music 
that had been played. 

“ And Lord Masdew—what did you make of 
him ?” he asked. 

“Not much. He dances nicely, but is rather 
stupid. Perhaps I was too happy to care much for 
my partner,” she added, her gentle nature over- 
coming her very slight manifestation of “ imper- 
fect sympathy.” 

“Did any one notice your pearls?” he then 
asked. 

“Yes; a great many people. Mrs, Ellacombe 
and Mrs. Arrol—both said how beautiful they 
were. So did Lord Masdew and Lady Dayman.” 

He laughed—a quiet chuckle rather than an 
open laugh. 

“They would buy up all the jewels in Fell- 
shire,” he said, holding out his hand. “ Now give 
them to me. I will lock them up in the safe. 
And you might as weil give me your fan and 
handkerchief. I will take care of them till you 
want them again.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Yetta, simply, seeing 
in this act only the loving care for her he wished 
her to see. 

She gave him her fan and lace handkerchief, 
unfastened the necklace from her throat and laid 
it in his hand. He clutched the pearls with a 
feverishness that struck her as something strange 
and painful, and he looked at them with almost 
personal fondness. 

“* Now they are safe!” he said, drawing a deep 
breath. “I have trembled for them all this 
evening. Now go to bed, my child. Take great 
care of your dress; it must last you for years. 
Do not throw away your flowers—they cost mon- 
ey—and with care will keep fresh for many days, 
and so save those in the garden. 
Sleep well and do not dream.” 

They parted for what remained of the night, 
but he himself did not go to bed. When all was 
quiet he stole down-stairs and went through the 
rooms, picking up this and that left over from 
use or forgotten. The contractors had cleared 
away all that remained and was available of their 
supplies, but some things were not worth the 
trouble of collecting, nor the cost of carriage. 
These were Paston’s treasures. Small ends of 
colored candles; small spoonfuls of oil; a few 
scattered flowers; a few fragments left on the 
dissolute-looking supper table—he made a pile 
of these odds and ends, and carried them to the 
locked-up pantries below, for the future use of 
his servants. He looked like a humanized vul- 
ture as he picked about the remnants, and greedily 
seized whatever seemed likely to be serviceable. 
In his faded old dressing-gown, fringed and 
frayed about the edges—his worn-out gray felt 
slippers and greasy smoking-cap of a quarter of 
a century old—hungrily peering right and left— 
the fresh morning light, which touched the dew 
on the grass and turned it into flame, falling 
through the chinks in the shutters, and aiding 
the glimmer of his one miserable candle—in this 
sordid, mean, and despicable miser—who would 
have recognized the giver of that splendid Oriental 
feast, Paston Carew the millionaire ? 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


See illustration on page 116. 

“ALAMIS is a rocky, crescent-shaped island 
cutting off the bay of Eleusis like an inland 
sea. Opposite rise the hills of Attica. On this 
spot, on the 20th of September, B.c. 480, was 
fought the greatest naval battle of Greece. It 
was a time of terror and disappointment. Leon- 
idas and his Spartans had been slain at Ther- 
mopyle ; the Great King and his troops occupied 
all of northern Greece, and had ravaged and 
burned all before him. All who could fly from 
Attica had fled; the Persians had encamped on 
the Areopagus, captured the Acropolis, plunder- 
ed the temple, and fired every part of the citadel. 
If there was the victorious enemy in the front, 
there were vacillating friends in the rear. The 
Corinthian fleet voted for retreat; the Spartans 
were busy fortifying the Isthmus; despair and 
confusion filled all breasts except that of Themis- 
tocles and his Athenians, whose country had been 
laid waste, whose city had been destroyed, and 
who saw on the heights of Salamis their wives 
and children, whom the most terrible doom of 





slavery awaited if a complete victory were not 
obtained. The Greek fleet consisted of over 
three hundred triremes, or ships with three banks 
of oars; the Persian fleet numbered upward of 
twelve hundred, the flower of the ships being 
those of the Egyptians and Pheenicians. In the 
rear of the Persian fleet, on the projection of 
Mount Agaleos, stood the silver-footed throne of 
the Great King, and by his side were seen his 
great vassals the King of Sidon and the King of 
Tyre and the famous Queen Artemisia. There 
sat Xerxes in the midst of his troops, surrounded 
by councillors and scribes, overlooking the waters 
where hundreds of thousands were crowded to- 
gether for battle. The Persians began the attack ; 
the Greeks retreated nearer the shore in perfect 
order, then slowly advanced, The great poet 
ZEschylus, who was present in the battle, and 
whose brother Ameinias won the prize for valor 
there, tells us “how when day o’erspread the 
earth, there rose from the Greeks the loud battle- 
song, and straight with sweep of oars that flew 
through foam they smote the loud waves at the 
boatswain’s call.” The ships commanded by 
Ameinias and Lycomedes were first in action. 
Ameinias darted out from the line, drove the 
brazen beak of his ship into a Pheenician so deep 
that the ships could not be gotten clear. Then 
a ship of Naxos, commanded by Democritus, went 
into action, and the engagement became general. 
The Persian sailors fought bravely, Phoenicians, 
Cyprians, Cilicians, Egyptians, vying with each 
other and with the native Persians, who served 
as marines on board the ships. They were de- 
feated through their want of order and discipline, 
while the Greeks kept in line and carried out a 
systematic plan. The presence of Xerxes, in- 
deed, was harmful, for fear of his wrath made 
all men reckless. The vessels of the barba- 
rians were floating forts garrisoned by brave 
troops, while the Greeks used their vessels as 
their weapons of offence. Their courage rose 
with every collision which sank a hostile ship, or 
every skilful dash which broke an adversary’s 
oars. At first the Persian host held out, but they 
were crowded in the straits; they could give no 
help to each other, but went crashing and shiver- 
ing themselves to pieces in the wild confusion ; 
the front could not recede, the rear could not ad- 
vance, and the steersmen and rowers lost all con- 
trol. The whole fleet became unmanageable, 
while the Greeks charged, circling round them. 
Then, to quote Aschylus again, 
“The hulls of ships 

Floated, capsized ; nor could the sea be seen, 

Strewn, as it was, with wrecks and carcasses, 

And every ship was wildly rowed in flight, 

All that composed the Persian armament.” 

The number of Persians slain was very great ; 
among them was the king’s brother, who fell 
while boarding an Athenian trireme, but in the 
contingents of the subject nations there was 
something like treachery. It may interest read- 
ers of the Bazar to know that what excited the 
indignation of the Athenians in this battle more 
than any thing else was the presence of Queen 
Artemisia; the idea of a female invader was more 
than they could bear. She maintained her part 
in the battle so nobly that Xerxes exclaimed, 
“My men have become women ; my women, men!” 
Ameinias, when the rout began, gave chase to 
her, and she saved herself from pursuit by run- 
ning down one of her comrades, thus leading the 
Athenian to conclude that she was a deserter. 
As the ship was sunk, crew and all, this ingenious 
lady succeeded in persuading Xerxes that it had 
been an enemy’s vessel. The flight and pursuit 
continued till nightfall, and two hours after sun- 
set the moon lighted up the abandoned bay cov- 
ered with fragments of vessels and corpses. The 
victory of the Greeks was brilliant, but if the 
Persian king had had courage, he could have re- 
trieved his fortunes, He had not lost more ships 
in proportion than the Greeks, but his feeling of 
security had vanished ; he lost confidence in his 
men; he was afraid of being cut off from Asia; 
and as his desire to return home was applauded 
by his generals, we may conclude they too were 
glad to get rid of him. 

The engraving represents the commencement 
of the flight; on the right is seen the royal pa- 
vilion, whence Xerxes watched the fight; on the 
left a heavy Phoenician vessel is making its way 
toward the Pirwus; while in the centre a Greek 
galley bas struck amidships a lighter Asiatic 
bark. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


‘i hours for visiting are most inconvenient- 

ly late in Washington now, few ladies being 
ready to receive before three p.m., and many declin- 
ing to see visitors before four o'clock, while others 
have announced that they are never at home un- 
til five in the afternoon, This delay in beginning 
receptions of course prevents ladies with long 
visiting lists from making as many calls as they 
used to do a few years ago. Mrs. John Sherman 
(the wife of the presiding officer of the Senate), 
who has now been in prominent positions in 
Washington continuously longer than any other 
lady at present occupying a similar place in that 
city, recalled in conversation recently how twenty 
years ago she used to begin visiting at eleven 
(like other ladies at that time) and continue until 
four, and once had succeeded in returning sixty 
calls during those hours. Even when ladies, un- 
der existing rules as to hours for calling, find few 
of those they go to see at home, they seldom suc- 
ceed in returning more than thirty calls in an 
afternoon. 

An effort is being made now, as it was in the 
last administration also, by some of the ladies 
who, on account of the high official positions held 
by their husbands in Washington, receive from 
three to six or even eight hundred calls on their 
reception days each week of January and Febru- 





ary, to acknowledge those calls by card, simply 
because they find it impossible to return every 
callin person; and sensible people who are aware 
of the difficulties attendant upon the effort to 
call in person on so many individuals living in 
widely separated parts of a large city, do not 
take offence when the cards of these ladies are 
sent to them. So far as practicable the wives of 
some of the members of the present cabinet have 
called once in person this winter upon each lady 
who called on them before January 1. Since 
that date their calls have been too numerous for 
them to recognize them otherwise than by card. 

Because of its quaintness, an account published 
in 1829 as to how morning calls were then made 
in our national capital is copied here. It was 
published under the head of “ Ceremonial Visits, 
or Morning Calls.” 

“The fashionable hours for making morning 
visits, which go under the name of morning calls, 
are from twelve o'clock in the morning until near- 
ly three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“For in the most fashionable parts of the world 
morning seems to continue until dinner-time, 
which in Washington, during the session of Con- 
gress, is esteemed to be at about four o’clock. La- 
dies who make each other morning ealls go in 
their own carriages, and those who have none go 
in hacks; but in fine weather many prefer walk- 
ing a short distance to riding in a public hack. 
Ladies usually make their morning calls upon 
each other unattended by gentlemen when they 
go in carriages; but the most of them are op- 
posed to walking alone in the streets, and a gen- 
teel female is rarely to be seen walking out un- 
attended by a gentleman; they sometimes walk 
together to make a morning call. 

“ When they go in their own carriages to make 
morning calls, they send their outrider (or foot- 
man) to ring the door-bell of the house where 
they are about to call, to inquire if the lady of 
the house is in or not. If she sends word she is 
in, they go in; if not, they send in their cards, 
which goes current amongst all fashionable peo- 
ple for a visit. 

“When they are engaged, or not disposed to 
see company, or object to receive the visit of the 
person who attempts to call upon them, they send 
word by their servants that they are not at home. 
When quite a superior, for some interested rea- 
sons, condescends to return a call, she sends in 
her card without making any inquiry whether the 
person is at home or not, and they not unfrequent- 
ly send their cards by the coachman, and it is oft- 
en unknown whether the mistress is in the car- 
riage or not. And where there is more pomp and 
ceremony than real friendship, and such a great 
number of daily calls to make, visiting by such a 
fashionable mode of proxy gives great relief and 
much dispatch in such an arduous undertaking 
as a fashionable life. 

“The members of Congress frequently pay vis- 
its to each other immediately after breakfast.” 

The hours now for receptions at the houses of 
members of the cabinet and the Speaker on 
Wednesdays are from three to five, and the same 
are the hours for Miss Cleveland’s receptions on 
Saturdays, as they have been for those of each 
lady of the White House during the last two ad- 
ministrations. Those hours were adopted by 
Mrs. Grant during the latter part of her husband’s 
term as President, but in 1870 she received, as 
newspapers published that year in noticing her 
receptions prove, on Tuesday afternoons from 
two to four o'clock. 

And that year the cabinet receptions, and those 
of the wife of Vice-President Colfax, and those 
of Speaker Blaine’s wife, were on Wednesdays 
from one to four. Later on, Mrs. Grant took Sat- 
urday afternoon for her reception day, but the 
last year she was in the White House she received 
on Friday. Tuesday or Saturday, more frequent- 
ly the latter than the former, has generally been 
the day for receptions by the presiding lady of 
the White House. 

The National Intelligencer published in Wash- 
ington at the beginning of the last week of Presi- 
dent Pierce’s administration, the last of February, 
1857, announced, by request, that there would be 
“two public receptions at the Executive Mansion 
that week ; one on Tuesday morning from twelve 
to two o’clock, and one on Friday evening between 
eight and ten o’clock. The latter was that of 
President Pierce. The first was that of Mrs. 
Pierce. 

Her immediate successor, Miss Lane, President 
Buchanan’s niece, changed the hour for beginning 
receptions at the White House to one o’clock, and 
the National Intelligencer of Thursday, January 
7, 1858, published this: 

“We understand that there will be a morning 
reception at the Executive Mansion on Saturday 
next, commencing at one o’clock, and on every 
succeeding Saturday during the season. The 
evening receptions will begin on Tuesday next at 
eight o’clock, and will take place on each alter- 
nate Tuesday.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection how 
long ago the hours for evening receptions, or 
levees, held by our Presidents, were fixed at from 
eight to ten o’clock, and how rarely any President 
has chosen other hours for them. Irving, in his 
Life of Washington, mentions the first evening 
reception of the new President and his wife as 
occurring on Friday, May 29, 1789, and that 
henceforward they had “similar receptions on 
Friday evenings from eight to ten o'clock, to 
which the families of all persons of respectability, 
native or foreign, had access without special in- 
vitation.” 

The author of a diminutive and very rare book 
called Etiquette at Washington, published in 1829, 
says, under the head of “The President’s Levees,” 
that “it was customary for them to be held every 
other Wednesday evening, during the session of 
Congress, at the Executive Mansion, and that 
they were announced in advance in the National 
Intelligencer, and that the company generally ar- 
rived about eight o’clock, and very few staid later 





than ten o’clock.”’ This referred to President John 
Quincy Adams’s receptions. At that time it was 
customary to have music at the President’s enter- 
tainments only on New-Year; but this book says 
that at the last two of * President Adams’s levees 
there was music and dancing in the East Room, 
and a splendid supper was served.” The latter 
precedent, as well as that of having dancing, has 
rarely been followed at public receptions at the 
Executive Mansion since that time. An old resi- 
dent of Washington, who attended White House 
receptions for forty or more years before her 
death, which occurred in Washington in 1880, 
told the writer that the last time she remember- 
ed seeing refreshments at a public reception in 
the President’s House was at one of President 
Polk’s New-Year receptions, and the visitors then 
behaved so badly—some of them draining glasses 
of lemonade and then pouring the dregs on the 
carpets, and thus ruining ladies’ dresses as well 
as the furniture—that from that time forward 
no refreshments of any kind were offered at any 
absolutely public reception at the Executive Man- 
s10n, 

In connection with the hours for state dinners 
at the White House being changed by President 
Arthur during his term from seven to half past 
seven, an old habitué of Washington society late- 
ly said that he well remembered the talk it caused 
when the first dinner party given as late as seven 
P.M. occurred in Washington. The first to make 
this innovation was Mr. Crampton while British 
Minister, and the gentleman who recalls that fact 
says that he well remembers that at the table 
he and the lady next him said to each other how 
ridiculous it was to sit down to dinner as late as 
seven o'clock. That was over thirty years ago, 
but seven was the accepted time in fashionable 
society from that date—about 1852—until 1881. 

In like manner, a British Minister was the first 
in Washington to invite guests to an evening 
party as late as half past nine. The present 
British Minister, Sir Lionel S. Sackville West, and 
his daughter, for each soirée (other than a dinner 
party) which they have given since their arrival, 
four years ago, have issued cards naming half 
past nine as the hour for the entertainment. 
His predecessor, Sir Edward Thornton, and his 
wife, always named nine o’clock for their even- 
ing parties; but we have lately seen in an old 
newspaper a brief description of the ball given in 
Washington at the British Legation, January 25, 
1858, by Lord Napier, then British Minister, and 
his wife, in honor of the marriage of the Princess 
Royal of England to the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia, a statement that the invitations for that 
grand féte were for half past nine, and that the 
guests had assembled by ten. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. F. H.—Omit the spinning-wheel and milk- 
ing-stool from your hall, and have a short sofa of ma- 
hogany upholstered with leather, and above your table 
hang a large square mirror with a mahogany frame 
that has pegs in it for hanging hats upon. You might 
also hang a set of antlers, if you like, for hats and 
canes, and add near it a large jar for umbrellas, or else 
have a brass stand for both canes and umbrellas. The 
article on woven silk rag curtains appeared in Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XIIL. 

Frienp or tur “ Bazar.”—Very small doyleys em- 
broidered in outline stitch or in Turkish embroidery 
with silk and gold threads, or in pretty etched designs, 
are brought on with the finger-bowls merely for orna- 
ment, but a small damask napkin, either white or col- 
ored, is the doyley added for use in wiping the fingers. 
Place a small napkin of fine satin damask in the cake 
basket. 

Wipow.—If you have worn mourning long—say two 
or three years—and have laid aside your crape, the 
satin will be suitable for a dinner and reception dress. 

Berrix.—Wear one or two large roses with very long 
stems pinned diagonally across the front of your cor- 
sage, either just above the waist line or else higher up 
and toward the left shoulder. Do not wear many 
flowers in a corsage bouquet. We cannot tell you a 
safe way of curing “seed warts.” 

W. L.—We know of no better guide to dress-makers 
than Harper's Bazar. 

. M. S.—Get darker blue velvet for a waist and side 
panel with your blue silk skirt. If the skirt is not 
then full enough, add a breadth of the velvet down the 
middle of the back between two silk breadths. Have 
either a low corsage or a square half-high neck with 
elbow sleeves, or else point the neck in V-shape back 
and front. 

Reseooa.—Get a dark blue or else smoke-colored 
satin surah, such as is sold for 75 cents to $l a yard, 
for early spring and cool days in summer. If you pre- 
fer wool, buy cashmere at 50 cents a yard in heliotrope 
or else golden brown shades. Get ten yards, and add 
a little velvet for a plastron, collar, and cuffs, and if 
you can make your dress it need not cost you $10. 

Mrs. B. B. C.—Wear your dress as it is, without 
dyeing it. Both pleated and plain skirts are worn. 
Get faceted jet buttons the size of a pea, and place 
them about an inch apart, or a trifle leas. Put two 
rows of your lace with the selvages meeting down 
the left side of the skirt to form a panel. Then out- 
line a vest with two other rows, and carry it along the 
edge of the basque. Do not gather it. Set it upon the 
basque and sleeves, not below the edge. 

Norau.—Pearl-colored gloves will be suitable with 
the black silk dress of a lady who wears mourning at 
an evening reception. The dinner dress should be of 
black repped silk of the kind called Bengaline or faille 
frangaise, or else she might have black satin, and in 
either case handsome jet passementerie should be the 
trimming. A demi-trained skirt will answer. 

Praay.—Make your white serge dress in the way de- 
scribed for cashmere house dresses in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XTX. 

A Reaver.—Any white wool of fine quality with wa- 
tered silk pleats, or else a white China crape dress, or 
one of black silk with jet trimmings, will be suitable 
at an afternoon wedding for one in light mourning. 
If you do not go in full dress without your bonnet, 
you can wear any black street suit, such as cloth or 
Cheviot, with braid and Astrakhan trimming. 

Moturr,—Tlie Bazar publishes cut paper patterns 
of all-garments for an infant’s outfit. 

One wuo Surrers.—We do not commend depilato- 
ries, but you might ask a physician's advice about hav- 
ing the hair on your face taken out by a dermatologist. 

Rock Caste Sprines.—Have a very narrow drop 
trimming of passementerie balls or raby beads to edge 
the jacket. Get some brown silk to make a vest, cuffs, 
and collar for the tan dress, and to pat a border on the 
kilt-pleated skirt. Etamine is not wash goods. 

A. C. 8.—Put your name and address, with “ Fash- 
ionable Dress-maker,” on your business card, 

M. A. C.—The invitations to the progressive euchre 
party should be written: “Mrs, Carter requests the 
pleasure of your company on Tuesday evening, infor- 
mally, at eight o’clock. Progressive euchre.” A little 
addition of this kind, as “‘ Whist,” or “ Dancing,” or 
“Music,” or “ Progressive euchre,” defines the motif 
of the party sufficiently. 
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In-door and 
Street Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 1-5, 
Fie. 1 is a house 
dress of heliotrope cam- 
el’s-hair. The pleated 
skirt has a narrow tablier of 
the dress fabric embroidered in 
silk and soutache in the front. A 
pointed plastron, and pocket flaps, 
collar, 
and cuffs, 
similarly em- 
broidered are on 
the polonaise. The 
skirt of the polo- 
naise, which is open at 
the front and fastened to 
the under-skirt on either 
side of the tablier, is draped 
high on one side and hangs 
straight on the other. 
In Figs. 2 and 5 the open jacket 


used ; the 

finer styles for 
ornamentation of 
dresses, and the 
bolder, heavier kinds 

for enriching altar 
cloths, table covers, and 
linen garments. An enter- 
prising Venetian gave popular- 

ity to this style of lace through a 
pattern- 
book, pub- 
lished in 

Paris in 1587, 
and it was not 
long ere the fame 
of such delicate tra- 

cery reached the ears of 
Queen Bess, and England’s 
noted empress presently or- 
dered in abundance this new 
trimming for her ample wardrobe 

The hunger for lace adornment had 
received an impetus ten years earlier, 





















Har or Antique Lace TomLerre 
Cusuion Cover. 


ANTIQUE LACES. i 
TALIAN cut-work and reticella were made ie 
Monocram—U, D.—Cross in Venice as early as the fifteenth century, Monocram—G. K.—Cross 
Stitch Emprorpery. and for nearly two hundred years were much Stitcu Emprowsry. 
, , : Fig. 5.—VELVETEEN AND WooL 
Fig. 4.—Borprrep Woon ann Vxi ; ETEEN AND Wool 


} 3 Nig. § CostumE.—Backx.—{ See Fig. 2. 
veTKEN Costume.—Back.—[See Fig. 3. } ( 3 [See Fig. 2.] 


and plain  under- 
skirt are of brown 
velveteen, and the 
pleated vest and ir- 
regular skirt drapery 
of lighter brown 
wool, A pointed vel- 
veteen belt crosses 


when Sir Philip Sidney 
had, at New-Year, pre- 
sented to his royal mis 
tress “a sett of ruffs 
in punto  tagliato.” 
Numerous _ pattern 
books concerning the 
intricacies of lace- 
the drapery at the “— rep pe bch 
waist. The jacket is MY ij! Caan pair lerctamshe 1 neg 
ven . / Wi = | ° | | and seventeenth cen- 
ornamented with | | , } sll . 
large metal buttons. : 
Figs. 3 and 4 give 
two views of a dark 
blue wool and vel- 
veteen costume. The 
woollen fabric has a 


if 


turies. Greek lace is 
also called reticella, in 
dicating through pat- 
terns, a similarity to 
Venetian. Very fine 
lace was made in 
border of velvet j France and Flanders 
stripes dotted with rere early in the fourteenth 
tufts of orange silk. / HH) } J d ‘ Micctt century ; an ounce 
The under-skirt is of ‘ d weight of Flanders 
velveteen, traversed j | : ‘ thread was often sold 
by a band of the / } i : ‘ = : F . ‘ Oe a for four pounds ster- 
border at sone dis- f Z Se P (al 
tance above the edge. j } AVY é = "il 
The drapery is of . = NG = ag. F } c I 
woollen goods, with y : ; & i 
revers facings of the 
border. The basque 
has an overlapping 
front, with a vest of 
velvet stripes. Small 
revers caught down 
with a button are on 
the fronts, sleeves, 
and postilion. 


ling, and its value, 
when manufactured 
into lace, was often 
forty pounds.” 


———_ 
A BREAD CLOCK. 

BREAD clock! 

What next will 
be enrolled among the 
industries of the pre- 
sent age? The man 
who originated this 
novel time-keeper was 
a native of India, and 
so extremely poor that 
he had no means for 


Antique Lace 
Toilette Cushion 
Cover. 

Tux square-mesh- 
ed ground for this 
filet guipure or an- 
tique lace cover is 
netted with cream 
white silk twist. The 
parts of the design 
which are worked in 
point de toile or or- 
dinary cloth stitch 
are darned with 
cream white silk, and 
are then edged in 
button-hole stitch, 
some of the figures 
in red and others in 
blue. The bars and 
squares in point de 
reprise are in white 
silk, and the small 
wheels interspersed 
about the pattern are 


the purchase of ma- 
terial usually employ 
ed, so he “ 
took the soft parts of 
his daily bread,” using 
also a certain salt to 
solidify his material in 
hand, “When the 
different parts of his 
singularly constructed 
machinery were thor- 
oughly dry, they were 
found to be perfectly 
hard and insoluble to 
water.” Three long 
years this painstaking 
craftsman kept at his 
work. There was also 
a case, likewise fash- 
ioned of hardened 
bread, the design and 
execution of which 


every day 


= ’ —- > oe indicate talent of a 
in gold thread. The high order. This nov- 
vandyked edge is IN-DOOR AND STREET TOILETTES. elty may be seen in 
button-hole stitched, the city of Milan, ac- 
with picots between Fig. 1.—Came.’s-nair Dress.—Cut Pat- Fig. 2.—Vetvereen anp Woot Costume. Fig. 3.—Borperep Woon anp VELVETEEN counted, as well it may 
the stitches. Tern, No. 3785: Potonatse, 25 Cents. Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Costumz.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] be, a choice treasure, 
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FORTUNE'S FAVORITES 

Are those who court fortune—thore who are always 
looking out for and investigating the opportunities 
that are offered. Send your address to Hatter? & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and they wil] mail you, free, full par- 
ticulars about work that you can do while living at 
home, and earn from $5 to $25 per day and upwards. 
Capital not required. You are started free. Both 
sexes, Allages. Some have earned over $50 in a single 
day. Allis new. All succeed grandly.—[Adv.)} 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC 
Da. J. L. Prarr, Greenfield, Ill., says: “ It is all that 
it claims to be —invalu able 3 as a tonic in any case where 
an acid tonic is indicated.’’—[{ Adv.) 





Scorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo- 
phosphites is especially valuable for children.—Dr. 
J. R. Frayser, Memphis, Tenn., says: “I regard 
Seott’s Emulsion as a valuable medicine for the dis- 
eases of adults, for infants teething, and sickly chil- 
dren." —({ Adv. } 





In one night, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, and light 
Cutaneous Affections are cured by Créme Simon. Rec- 
ommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and yey 
the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. Simon, 
86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Parx & Tit- 
vorv's, New York.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Siarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


HOW TO BR BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 


by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. Price 










fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 
21.50 per box. 





Trade- Mark. Al 7 
Veloutine wstsmtisned is00. Face Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MASK, Patented. 

Renowned thronghout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Mammarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

: Alburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
ot tle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather- light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 ith St., three doors a ‘Macy’ s. 





PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILL NABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and soe * = Raltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skip eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, Kidney. malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressec ‘troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refre shing slee p. Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERK YS’ TEA COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New "york. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovv By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, —— a delightful and last- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





R. MOSER, 
9382 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 
CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 


PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES. 


R. MOSER. 


PARKER'S (886 Sues 


For Embroidery and Ps uinting. ALL NEW PATTERNS! 
LaRGER Py At or nae! me best Fy offered! 
HA CONT. 


A “ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


There are 2 large Outlines tor Tidies (worth 50c.), Ti nae 
design 5 in. w ide for scart (worth 25c.), Large Clover de- 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 for Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case, Pansy for ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold. 
en Rod 6 x 11, Top of Umbrella C an, 8 piders cn 
Owls on a tree for Tidy, and THEI 
other elegant_designs for ali rims ¥ — 
These patterns In addition we shall 
are ‘ali just as CIVE AWAY 
described. a_ book on KNIT- 

Besides we give TING AND CRO- 
vowder, pad and CHETING and a 
instruction book. FANCY BRALD 
Also one GOOD AND CROCHET 
BOOK teaching 
how to make edg- 
sings with fancy 
braid, and also 








felt tidy stamped, 
with sill: to work it, 
and book teach 
ing Outline Ken 
sington, Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
other embroidery work stitches, 
Our CATALOGUE of STamMPinG Patterns, price l5c., with 
886 SupPLemeEnt, price l0c., containing over 80 PAGES 
or i “yy aNS, - Sogethor. with weed ype yee List 
will also be sen verything above (worth ) mailed 
for ®1. For $1.60 mgr send the pik yt 4 
the 35 patterns of oar poem, inaking 83 Patte: 
for 81.50. SEND FOR DESC yO "OF 














a ON FANCY WORK. 
Ly Mass., the largest dealer in STAMPING and 
EMBROIDERY’ MATERIALS in B the wo orld. 





ALL THE RAGE. 


This fabric is particularly’ 
desirable for dresy wear, it 
~ not crease and will, | 
an by washing, ever 
dining the Crazy effect 





Opened in White, Cream, and Beautiful Colors. 
Every piece bears above trade-mark ticket. 


Guide 
Is a work of nearly 200 
, colored plates, 1,000 
Illustrations, with descriptions of the best 
Flowers and Vegetables, prices of 
and Plants, and how to get and grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in ev ery branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 














A SPECIALTY ro INFANTS 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 
de, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 


width, and 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 


a yellow “Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- 
mark. They are dyed in two standard shades of black. 








CC. SWAYNE, 


Manufacturer, 


Has marked down 
the prices of Seal- 
skin Garments 
and all leading 
fashionable furs. 
Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


103 PRINCE ST., 
ree! oe 
THE MADONNA 

Embroidery Cotton. 


Superior needlework can only 
be produced with the right kind 
of Embroidery Cotton. An im- 
properly twisted Cotton, however 
excellent its other qualities may 
be,renders the best work indiffer- 
ent, washes thick and lumpy, con- 
tracts and wears out the material. 

The Madonna Embroidery Cot- 
ton is recognized as the best by 
the trade, by art embroiderers, 
and by competitors who try to in- 
troduce their makes by imitating 
itor referring toit. It combines 
with the greatest perfection in qu: ality, and the largest 
variety of fast colors, a reasonable price. Use no other. 


Madonna Crochet Cotton. 
In white and colors. Best article for the crochet 
lace work. 
Madonna Mending Cotton. 


In white and colors, for every-day and art mending 


and darning. Uto ia Linen 
Embroidery Thread. 


In 40 beautiful fast colors. A 
new Embroidery material, par- 
ticularly to be recommended for 
linen and wash goods. Cotton 
and silk lose, but the colors of 
this threadimprove,by washing. 








» Inquire “of Deale TR, Spe- 
cidiiy for the above materials. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 EAST 14th ST., 


Near corner of Union Square. 

ETTINA, the latest sensation, and beyond 
doubt the most stylish front Coiffure yet in- 
vented. Fine quality Switches, beautiful Wigs, 








Grecian Double Knots, and an immense variety of 
exquisite designs in front Coiffures. Enormous re- 
duction in prices of the large stock of fine French 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Emporium for Toilet Cosmetiques in 
unequalled variety. Catalogues gratis. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
ee 


PIMPLES iy SCROFULA. 


} yey me or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curioura Soar and a single application of 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
tiovea Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the beer pk kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 

cies of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre pared by 

Porrer Dave anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

82 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


“a Kinney Pars, Strains, and Weakness instantly 









Eorema on 





relieved by the Cuttoura Anti-Pain PLasrer. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
enters its composition ; it produces every 
shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 
and stainless. Price, $1 and $2. Ask your 
hair dealer for it, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular and sample of your hair when order- 
ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 

54 West 23d Street. 


CURE". DEAF 


Peck’s Patent ‘VED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
work of the a, ‘the Hoartag, and and orm the 
dram. Invisible, ‘ortable and 

heard ae All conversation aad os even whispers 
i. taste satan foe rillostrated b book with Seater 
HISOCOX, Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box (1654, New York. 
=9 Sg PPIN Or Auv Kinvs Promptiy 
Mas. LOPPr No. 196 Pearl Street, New York, 
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FEBRUARY 13, 1886. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








23d STREET 


Le Boutilier Brothers 


HAVE COMMENCED A GREAT 


TERMINATING SALE 


OF THEIR ENTIRE STOCK, AT A 


SACRIFICE, 


IN ORDER TO DETERMINE AN 


EXPIRING INTEREST IN THEIR BUSINESS, 


—_ 


Mail Orders will 
prompt attention. 


Le Boutillier Sg 
Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A ea and Permanent Cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
ji, voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
jj fumes or vapor of w hich is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
i sleeping as usual, and without 

any discomfort It is used onl 
at night, and is perfectly pow | 
— to the most delicate. There is 
\ no stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 


receive 


Of 23d 













posit on @ whitened wall so the Pittow-INHALER, for 
eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful hez ling 
balm or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 
air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
CATARRH. 8 hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, thro igh a 
BRONCHITIS. tube, for a few minutes a da ay, 
sometimes cured. Think of 
CONSUMPTION. eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 
are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is dreathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 
How. E. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘I 
take pleasure in stating that the Priow-Inmater has been of the 
eatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
as been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
RK. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Tuomas J. L. McManus, @ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: ‘For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory becameimpaired. In the mornings I could scarcely bre vathe 
—and never through my nose. I applied to four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been using the Pr.Low-Iyuacer only since 
last winter, andI can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendantilis. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Prrtow-Iyuarer. 
Mus. M. I. Cxapwiex, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says 
“Twas going into Consumption. The Prttow-Iwwacer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 


the knowledge of it to others.” 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
InHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimoniads, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
5 East 14th Street, New York. 

Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

__Whea writing mention “‘ Hampsr’s Bazar.” 


LILY OF PURITY. 


is beautiful 

Lily. one of the rar- 
est novelties known 
to Florists, is pure 
white, and has adel- 
icate fragrance, one 
— filling the house 
yard with its de- 

fic ious perfume. It 
has another valua- 
bie peculiarity—that 
of blooming two to 
four times without 


spring blooming 


at any time be- 
fore Jan. Ist for 
house or _ out- 
door, ORDER 
NOW. We have 
imported a_ large 


number direct from 
Bermuda, and will 
send ONE BULB 
FREE BY MAIL 
to any lady who 
sends us 25 Cents 
for THE HOovsgE- 
KEEPER (an invaluable pome monthly, devoted to 
housekeeping matters) THREE MONTHS, and 
6 cents for postage onthe lily bulb. This offer is 
made only; to new subscribers. If lady is first 
subscriber at her postoffice will send HovusE- 
KEEPER ONE YEAR, Offer is made to get ac- 
quainted with new people. THE HOUSEKEEPER is 
now eight years old, = has 80,000 subscribers, but 
wants 100,000 by Jan. 1, 86. 8S pecimen copies and 
grand Preminm List FREE, BUCKEYE E PUB. 
CO.,, Minneapolis, Minn, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made ofnatural CURLY sy ‘ir. 
guarnteed to 1 
how wear their hair parted, ‘$0 








to size and color. 








* MIKADO.” 
Beautiful new set of Japanese Plaques for six 
2-cent stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





| fectly harmless 





Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St. N.Y. 


ELBERON 


Woven Damassé (Brocade) 


VELVETEEN 


In New Spring and Paris Colorings. 


SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 








Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention — en to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


a 


Tw ventie sth St 


LOVELY _WOMEN 


JALM eumme. — Sind and also purifies 
the complexion. It produces results which no other 
preparation has or can produce. It prevents and erad- 
leates Wrinkles. It ix used and endorsed by the best 
Society Ladies of New York and Boston. Recommend- 
ed by leading Physicians and Chemists as being per- 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded. Price. $1.00 and $2.00 a Box—mailable. 
| ” OSMEO POU DRE, warranted the best Pow- 
der in use, pertectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box 


Broadway and 


| —mailable. 


Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible tint for Face and 
Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the Peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Fard Indien Capertety, for Eyebrows and Lashes, 
$1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Anburnine, for changing any color Hair to the now 
fashionable Auburn shade, $2.00 a bottle—not mailable. 

Fluid de Ore, or Golden Fluid, for blonding the 
Hair, price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

My Store and Stock of Human Hair is conceded to 
be the finest and most reliable in the world. Send for 
my New Illustrated Catalogue (free), and judge for 
yourselves of my styles and prices. 

MRS. C. THOMPSON, 

Removed from 240 Fifth Avenue, 

32 East 14th Street. New York. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE PERFECT PROGRESSIVE —__ 
EUCHRE SCORE MARKER. 


Copyrighted. 
No Sticky Waters. Absolutely Infallible. 














No Mistakes, 


It consists of a number of strips of cardboard, one 
for each player, printed with numbers showing pro- 
gressions and tables, and perforated to make detach- 
able coupons, all the strips for one set or evening's 
entertainment being neatly tied together by a ribbon. 
A set of rules is sent with each marker. We believe 
that for simplicity and correctness it furnishes the 

Perfect system of connting, 

(For4or5 Tables, $0.50 per set, postpaid. 
PRICES: ! * 6,70r8 60 <6 ° 
ae } “ 9 or 10 i 76 oe “ 
| 66 12 “ 1 .00 i “ 

Notice. —Sets can be used only for designated 
number of tables. 

Notice to Dealers. —One single sample set will 
be sent to bookdealers at half-price Sropela. Further 
orders at regular trade rates. 

BURROWS BROTHERS & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Booksellers and Stationers, 
» 25,27 Kuclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


S 


L’ART DE LA MODE. 


he best Fashion Journal published. 
5 COLOR ED PLATES. 
atest Paris styles. 
Order of Newsdealers, or send 
35 cents for Sample Copy to 
W. J. MORSE, 6 t 14th St., 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 SixTH Avenvur, New York. 


BABY’S.. BIRTHDAY, 


Mit ecnd ue the 








to any baby whose mothe 


to 
information. 


mond 
much valuable 
. Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


(IARDS—Samiple book and full outfit and lovely Xmas | 
Card for 2c. stamp. Card Works, Northford, Ct. 


Wells, 











GREAT SILK SALE. 


250 Pieces of the Celebrated 


“REGATTA” BLACK SILKS, 


$1 -5O ger yest. 


In order to introduce these ‘‘ Regatta” Silks rapidly, 
we have entered into an arrangement with the Manu- 
= to sell 250 pieces at “about 50 cents on the 

ollar. 

This is the most perfectly made, handsome -a 
pearing, and best - wearing silk manufactured in 
—— 

A $2000 Oil Painting by Moran, representing this 
brand of black silk, is now on exhibition at our store, 
Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 

Large force of competent clerks to fill mail orders. 

To avoid delay, address all mail matter to 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. _ 


MISS H. BE. DWYER, 
HOWARD COTTAGE, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 


Will receive, in best situation of this famed 


Winter Health Resort, an Invalid requiring pleas- 


ant home life in English family of three; or a 
delicate pupil (lady or gentleman). Study in 


French, German, Literature, and Music offered, 
and preparation for University entrance by a 
Graduate of Cambridge, England. 

Letters or telegrams, addressed as above, 


carefully attended to. 
pa way at pamenees outfit, 


rece stamp thou- 
pos Say " ard cles 1 for embroidery 
or painting. Itcontainsnearly50 

choice parchment patterns and 

OUTFIT. one complete alphabet (worth 


at retail over 86) Powder, 
Embroldery and 





LADIES! For what you pay 
for four pieces of stamping you 


Pad, etc. Also Instruetion 
Book teaching Stamping. 
Embrois ery, Painting, etc.. and 





Stamping matert-{ 2 atalogue, (price 
als at wholesale] cents) showing pictures of 
prices, we — of choice designs, 


guarantee this the 
best outfit ever off fered, and will return the 
money if not satistactory._ All sent for 81. 
send for illustrated price = * arse ball Tinsel, 
11 cts.; Kensington 4 ets. a dozen, 
Assort da'Bimbroidery silks, 5 keins, 13cts, 
PRAY, Lynn, Mass. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


Ladies are often prevented from buying the adver- 
tised lotions for the skin, from a well-founded fear of 
injurious effects. One of the leading physicians of 
New York has given a formula from which has been 
prepared a Water, which, if used on the face, will 

urify and clear the complexion, and be in every sense 

eneficial. You can consult your physician before 
using it. The ingredients are clearly printed on each 
bottle. This Water supplies a long-felt want, and is 
perfectly pure and harmless, and will prove beneficial. 
Send full address on a postal, and a bottle will be im- 
mediately sent by express, C.O.D., price 75e. Address 


BULLARD & FOSTER, Druggists, 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
N. B.—If not found satisfactory money will be re- 
funded on proper proof being supplied. 


TWENTY CENTS | 


a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 2 5 page De: 
esigns and a double page colored study Sewer at 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy a trial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
AkT INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz. 
double study of Jacqueminot roses; a charming 
design for valentine, showing a sleeping’ cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red crayon study of a head ; - be 
trated Christmas Carol, by W —_ a es and d 
for embroidery and painting. A 

THE ART INTE ERCH ANGE 


‘Sd $0 West 22d St., New York. 
Prompt attention insured if you mention this paper. 


SILKS For 


in 50c., $1.00 and $2.00 
assortment ever offered. Our 














Will bu 
full of 


PAT CH- 
WORK 











d 
‘Embroidery Silk 


. 
al kes, $i. Send money order, 
a scape 8 sae 08 SR: wee, § ma Ee reg 
fetered. ar Rage ORKS ri Conn, 
MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 

To introduce our New Winter Catalogue of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, &c., in every family having a 
piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 20c. to pay 
0stage, send free ten complete pieces of our very 
atest popular vocal and instrumental music. Fuil 
size (113g x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy music 
paper, and would cost $4 at any music store. New II- 
ustrated Catalogue of all kinds of musical instru- 


ments, 0c. extra. WILLIS WOODWARD & 
Cc co., 842 and 844 Broadway, New Y ork. 


PURE 








ABSOLUTELY 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J.E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


3 ART MAGAZINES $ $5. 
ART NF EHCHAN thly, with Bishionbes s 


lates. ON $2.50, m’thly, 

e offer these BEC OW for $5.00.—}; save 
SAMPLE COPIES of the three for soc. Full particu. 
lars, ac. 1500 Soe ; O reading cols. Men. 
‘AR TA adv. illiss Brothers, Pub’s: 


TAGE 75 FULTON ST.NEW YORK 


FREE 





On receipt of stamp, will eend | sam. 
les of two be st se ling, best pay- 
ng articles nade. at sight in 
= house. Sy = CT. agents 





wanted e Agents Wanted! 
_bU DLEY ry CO. aT aeaTRUT ST. -Philadelphia, Pa 


te begin. By = $1.00, 
M. TAYLOR & CO, Philada, 


RUGS 


SMYRNA 





Ke NEG20», 
Cony ™ 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 
Fine Muslin and Cambric 


UNDERWEAR, 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES, INFANTS’ 
ROBES, &c., &c 

Representing oir NEW SPRING STYLES, 

in exclusive designs, at prices, as usual, LOWER 

THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


Closing out at HALF PRICE, a lot 
(SLIGHTLY SOILED) last season's styles of 


UNDERWEAR, 


INFANTS’ ROBES, SLIPS, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 

Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 
A.T.STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 


TO 


The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
—— 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


yet Bratnerv & Armstrone's tactory ends,called Waste 
Embroide sry. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
a kage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 

RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS SRS APPR x 


SPECIAL OFFERS! 

We will send you our 15c. Faney-Work Book (new 
1886 edition) for 3 two-cent stamps. A Feit Tiny and 
Imported Silk to work it, for 20 cents. A Frtnerp 
linen Tipy and Hmbroidery Cotton to work it, for 16c. 
Florence “ Waste” Embroidery Silk, 25c. per package. 
Illustrated Circulars free. J. ¥. UNGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ane DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA, 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrheea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Di-eases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by K ANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pearl Street, N. Y., and ali druggists 


I E BON TON AND LE MONITEUR 
4DE LA MODE UNITED, for February, 
1886. Price, 60 cents. The handsumest Number ever 
published. Contains 

DIAGRAM OF TAILOR-CUT JACKET, 
with tight-fitting back and loose front. For sale at 
all the principal newsdealers, or the publishers, 

8. T. TAYLOR, 
930 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


bi ° _— 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy tor removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y 


PLAYS logues free. Address HAROLD ROOKR- 


BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 
ART AND DECORATION. 


The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50a year. G. BR. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 


right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms m ailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 


mimes, Recitations and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


bY ANC ED cou RSE FOR FRENCH STUDENTS, 

—A French magazine, 26 numbers a year, post 
paid, for $1.10. Specimen numbers mailed to any 
address. K. ROTH, 337 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


WE DY OR "DRY-CLEAN’ DRESSES 


Shawls &c,--all woolen & mixed 
goods henfhlie- ta | Lipa y A — 

Cuaranteeing | st-Class work. Send for P 
ticulars Cook & McLain. 80 Dearborn-st. hicagc 
DV ERTISERS can learn the cost of any pro- 
i posed line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 


| Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. 


Send 10 cents for a 100-page pamphiet. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make ®8 to @4a wanes y at their 
own homes. Work sent by mail. No canvassing. Address 


J vith stamp. Orown fx. Co,, 294 Vine St., Cin'ti, O. 











SCRA 


U ALITY, not Quantity- 100 Imported Embossed Scra 
Pictures by mail, 25c. National Card Co..Camden,N. 


PICTURES—A NE Ww LOT, 4e. for 
_ sample. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 
TRYING TO OFFSET 
A BILL. 


Laxpiorp (to physi- 
cian). “I called in this 
morning for the rent, 
doctor.” 

Puysroran. “ H’m, yea. 
You are not looking well 
this morning, Mr. Nore- 
pairs. Evidently a bilious 
attack. I think I bad 
better write you out a pre- 
scription.” 

LanpLorp (cautiously). 
“Let's fix up the rent 
first.” 

—_—— ———_ 


SOCIAL AMENITIES.. 


*“Grandmamma,” said 
a Murray Hill young lady, 
indignantly, “Clara Van 
Spnyten says that you 
and grandpapa kept a 
corner grocery store when 
you were young.” 

* She is mistaken,” said 
grandmamma. 

“IT knew she waa, the 
mean, spiteful thing! The 
dea !” 


“ Yes, she is mistaken,” 
went on the old lady, re- 
trospectively; “‘we kept 
& grocery store, but it 
wasn’t on a corner.” 

a 


A BASHFUL LOVER. 


“I e-s-say, Brown, y-you 
are a m-m-married man; 
g-g-give m-me a }-l-little 
a-a-advice;w-w-will you?” 

“Certainly, old man. 
What can I do for you 2?” 

“Tm in 1-l-love, 
B-B-Brown, with the 
8-8-8weetest g-g-girl in 
th-the w-w-world, and I 
th-th-think she 1|-l-loves 
me. I w-w-want to a-ask 
her to m-m-marry me, 
but I'm b-b-bashful, and 
I don’t q-q-quite know 
how to go ab-b-bout it.” 

“You had better write 
her a_ letter,” advised 
Brown. 

Sa 

THE BEST THAT 

COULD BE DONE. 


At the funeral of an oil- MORROW EEVNING ?” 
country resident, who 
had been blown up with 
nitro-glycerine, a woman 
who was taking a last sad 
look at the remains said, 


wont 


wy 


“T don’t see nothin’ but a collar button an’ a piece of | night, after repeating it with the assistance of his 
plug tobacco.” ‘ mamma, he looked up and said, “*‘ Mamma, won't the 
“Yes, madam,” replied the undertaker, reverently ; | Lord be glad when I can say this through without a 


“that is all that was ever found.” break ?” 


pepenage 
DIFFICULT TO LEARN. 


———~»>—_—_— 
NOT SO EASY, PERHAPS. 





MISS CLARA. “OH, THANKS, MONSIEUR X, AND WHAT IS THE PLAY ?” 
MONSIEUR X. * ER—VAT YOU CALL HIM—LA CASE DE L’ONCLE TOM,” 
MISS CLARA. “I SHALL BE DELIGHTED, I AM SURE. 





ONE OF BOUCICAULT’S LATEST. 
YOUNG MONSIEUR X. (only a short time in America). “MAt I HAV ZE PLAYSURE, MEES CLARA, OF ZE INVITE TO ZE THEATRE WIZ YOU TO- 


I THINK THOSE PLAYS ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH ARE SO ENTERTAINING.” 


Youne Maraizy Woman (sweetly). “ That difficulty 
is easily overcome.” 
Désutante. “* How 2?” 


Youne Mareiep Woman. “ Become a young mar- 
ried woman yourself.” 


Little Paul is having a good deal of difficulty in com- Désutrante. “You young married women treat us 


mitting to memory the Lord's Prayer. The other | unfairly by absorbing the attention of the gentlemen.” 
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PARTY ON BOX (excitedly). “ On, HE's GOIN’ TER sHOOT !" 

WAITING PARTY (very anxiously). “"TAINT FAIR YO" 
apo DE KNOT-HOLE 8S'LONG, WHEN ME AN’ JIM FOUND 
IT Fus’!” 
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FORGETFUL JOHNNY. 


Moruer (calling after Johnny, who has just gone up- 


| 





geese ZZ 


THEATRICALS IN CROWTOWN.—THE OPENING NIGHT. 


(The curtain stops part way down.) 





stairs). “ Johnny, didn't I 
tell you that whoever 
went upstairs first must 
carry up a scuttleof coal?” 
Jounny. “Oh, I forgot 
that, or [ wouldn’t have 
gone up first.” 
——_ —— 
IT WOULD SEEM 80. 


Teacurr or  Brste 
Crass. “In what book 
of the Biblé is the expres- 
sion found, ‘All flesh is 
Tass’ ?” 

Srupenr. “ Er—Timo- 

y- . 


BESSIE WAS “SO 
SORRY.” 


Bessie had been weare 
ing a young lady visitor’s 
locket and chain for sev- 
eral days, when the guest 
announced her intention 
of leaving on the morrow, 

“Dear me, I’m 80 gor- 
ry!” said Bessie. 

“Are you, my dear?” 
asked the young lady, 
with a smile, that faded 
somewhat as the small 
girl added: 

“Oh yes, indeed. I 
shall miss your locket and 
chain dreadfully.” 

— 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


A crow sat on the fence, 
quietly minding his own 
business. Presently a pea- 
cock tiptoed by. 

“ What do you think of 
that?” he inquired, proud- 
ly unfolding his stock in 
trade. 

“Eh? I beg pardon,” 
said the crow, absent- 
mindedly. 

“The tail. What do 
you think of it?” 

“Oh, the tail? Too 
gaudy,” replied the crow, 
complacently, 

———-~>—— 

What did Dido, Queen 
of Carthage, eat ?—Ducks, 
for Dido et dux. 

——>———_ 
A SWEET LITTLE 
VIXEN. 

Small Caddie sat on the 
stairs, screaming and cry- 
ing at the top of ber voice. 

“Why, what is the mat- 
ter?” called Aunt Nell 
from an upper landing. 

“Oh, go ’way an’ "tend to your own business,” ree 
plied the tiny vixen, “ an’ let me amuse myself.” 


cemnreiiicneinton 
A HINT TO PLATFORM SPEAKERS, 


“* Cooking lectures’ indeed!” said Mra. Jinson, 
reading. “Some of them need it, the dear knows; 
but, as a general rule, I should say that a good many 
of the lecturers themselves are only half baked.” 

















STAGE-MANAGER (in hoarse whisper). ‘‘WILSUNG, KIN YE HOLD ON A MINNIT LONGAH, AN’ KEEP DE TABLO MOVIN’? DE CURTAIN 


ROPE'’S GOT TANGLED IN DE RAFTERS, AN’ BILL SMIP’S CLUM UP A-FIXIN’ IT.” 
‘in stage-whisper). “TLL TRY. 


BURN NUDDER RED LienT !” 
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